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PHILOSOPHICAL LANDMARKS 


BEING A SURVEY OF THE RECENT GAINS AND THE 
PRESENT PROBLEMS OF REFLECTIVE 
THOUGHT! 


LECTURE I 


HEN John Milton wrote the ‘“Areopagitica” and 

predicted the future greatness of the English people, 
that people had staked its life upon its liberty, and was in 
danger of losing it. It was in the midst of the unspeakable 
disasters of civil war. During the centuries which have suc- 
ceeded Milton’s day the English nation has never ceased to 
struggle against obstructions without and obstacles within. It 
is a nation tried to its uttermost. But, on the whole, and to 
an extent which is rare in human affairs, its history has veri- 
fied the vision of the poet. Its prosperity in all matters of 
lasting worth has been very great. It has borne well the 
weight of its responsibilities, and, in spite of imperfections, 
it has so fulfilled its mission to mankind that though Eng-. 
land, like Israel, Greece, and Rome, were now to perish, it 
would, like them, remain for the human race a precious pos- 
session forever. 

It may be profitable for you, whose nationality has also 
“heen welded not in peace but in the storm of battle,” to in- 
quire what was the ground of the poet’s assured confidence 
in his country. What evidence lay there and then before 
him which would justify his trust in the destiny of his peo- 
ple? In its circumstances there was none, for these were 
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were copernars.” so that they might match the greainenml of es) 
their trust. In doing so, he referred solely to the intrinsic 
character of the people, and indeed to one element therein. _ 
He found them ‘“‘a nation pliant and prone to knowledge.” 
They “prized the liberty to know, to utter and to argue 
freely according to conscience, above all liberties.” It was 


only on this ground that the nation seemed to the poet to be 
‘ike an eagle renewing her mighty youth.” In his sight she 
was first among the nations of his time, because she was first | 
in her love of truth; therefore was “she destined to be great ’ 
and honourable in these later ages.” Bet 


From one point of view we may say that there was noth- 
ing new in Milton’s attitude. The truth to which he gave 
such stately expression is, in fact, a truism. It is as old as 
man’s first reflection upon his own destiny. Homer teaches _ 
it when he makes the Greeks advance to battle in ordered 
and silent ranks, under wise commanders inspired by Athena, 
while the Trojans stream out in a confused and shouting 
mob, driven forward by Ares, the god who is the embodi- 
ment of animal ferocity and passion. This is the conviction 
of the wise in “all generations”’: that if there be any law in 
human affairs or any continuity in their confused history, it 
is that which dwells in man’s own soul and secures the victory 
of the ordering intelligence and the disciplined will over the 
blind forces that operate in his world. 
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But from another point of view the attitude of Milton 
may be called unique and even surprising. Stern moralist as 
he was, and a spirit which was devoted to the service of the 
Highest, we should have expected him to dwell first upon the 
ethical or the religious conditions of a nation’s welfare. But 
it is its “proneness and pliancy to knowledge,” and the store 
it set upon the liberty to know, to which he assigns the high- 
est value and the first importance. 

Had he lived in our day, we should have reduced the sig- 


nificance of his mission and called him an “‘intellectualist” ; 


for we are prone to prize faith in some domains, and practice 
in others, above knowledge, and to regard “truth” as mere 
means to a further good. I believe, however, that Milton 
spoke well and wisely. “The liberty to know” is in fact 
greater than all other liberties; for it is their condition. 
Man cannot enter into his inheritance, whether that inheri- 
tance be natural or spiritual, except through this door. As 
the beauty of the natural scene is there only to the seeing eye, 
so the utilities of Nature’s forces and the treasury of her 
resources are open only to him who can comprehend them; 
and the obligations which are also the opportunities of man’s 
moral achievement exist only for him who adopts them as 
the convictions of his own mind and the purposes of his own 
will. Efficient practice, whether on the minutest or on the 
widest scale, rests upon clear and relevant knowledge. It is 
as necessary to the artisan in handling his tools as it is to a 
statesman guiding the affairs of a nation. The fact which is 
not comprehended is an outer necessity which limits man’s 
freedom, frustrating his intelligence and obstructing his will. 
The discoveries and inventions of modern science in all their 
wide range, and man’s whole progress in civilization, bear 
witness to this truth: it is the intelligence of man which alone 
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can emancipate him. His charter of freedom is inscribed in 
her own soul. 

Now it is the main characteristic of our time that it has, at 
least in one great department, laid this lesson well to heart. 
We consider no labor too severe or continued, no equipment 
too costly, which promises, by means of the natural sciences, 
to secure more intimate communion between the reason of 
man and the reason which is embedded in the physical order. 
It is only in this way that we can bring its powers to our will. 
We have learned that the iron-hearted mechanism of nature, 
which were it not for man’s rational endowment would en- 
tangle him in its vast scheme, can by means of his under- 
standing of it be changed into the rich possession of his mind 
and the instrument of his will. Its unchangeable and in- 
exorable laws, seized by way of their meaning, are made to 
minister to his purposes and to express his spontaneity. By 
means of knowledge man stands a sovereign among the 
natural powers, and he is free, not in their despite, but by 
their help, for they enlarge the scope of his effective will. 

This, indeed, is the ultimate and by far the most significant 
consequence of man’s intelligent converse with the outer 
world, the greatest of all the gifts of the natural sciences to 
mankind. But it is not that which has attracted our atten- 
tion. Asa rule, we trace the influence of the theoretical dis- 
coveries of science no further than the practical inventions in 
which they result; and if we discern, we do not reflectively 
consider, the manner in which they recoil upon man himself. 
The achievement upon which in this age we justly pride our- 
selves is the interpretation of Nature’s laws, and our conse- 
quent sway over her energies. We seek little more, and we 
look no further, as a rule. We forget that it is the indirect, 
the remote, the unexpected and unsought consequences of 
man’s actions which mean most. It is a law of his life, and a 
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symbol of the generosity of the scheme within which he lives, 
that he always builds more wisely than he knows. He is 
guided unconsciously as by an architectonic mind, which 
comprehends him and his environment, and whose purposes 
he cannot guess until he beholds them accomplished. 

It is my purpose to call your attention to this aspect of the 
scientific enterprise which you are so auspiciously inaugurat- 
ing here to-day. I would fain indicate the manner in which 
the natural sciences, for which you are making your most 
generous provision, must not only extend your mastery over 
the outer world, but reverberate within your inner selves, en- 
riching and enlarging the powers of your rational nature. 

When man’s thought sets free the forces of the open 
world, these take up his deeds and carry them forward to 
issues which he cannot clearly foresee, and yet which he dare 
not leave unconsidered. For these also yield their best gifts 
only to the spirit which can at once obey and control them; 
and neither the obedience nor the control is possible except 
in the measure in which they are comprehended. 

This consequence is seen to follow the moment we discern 
what takes place when man acquires knowledge of any 
object. It is that the nature of mind is itself exhibited in the 
process. He cannot enter into closer communion with the 
natural world by means of the sciences without at the same 
time both manifesting and realizing the powers of his own 
soul. Mind, like every other form of energy, natural and 
spiritual, shows what it is in what it does. It exhibits itself 
in its operations. It is by matching his intellectual power 
against the world and forcing its obdurate facts to yield their 
meaning that he reveals the splendor of his rational endow- 
ment. Could we have known the potencies which slumber 
within him, if we could have known his mind and his ways of 
life when the phenomena of nature, instead of being open to 
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his thought and subservient to his will, were nothing more 
than objects of fear and wonder? Or is it not true, rather, 
that the process by which he has gradually withdrawn the 
veil from the face of nature and brought to light order 
among its contingencies, is the same in its other and great 
aspect as the process of the self-revelation of his own spirit ? 
For knowledge comes neither from mind nor from its object, 
but from both. It is neither a posteriori nor a priori, be- 
cause it is both the one and the other, and that always. 
Truth is neither unveiled by man, nor is it given to him 
ready-made. It is, in every item of it, the result of the inter- 
action of mind and its object. Light springs from the impact 
of spirit and nature. Nay, as we shall see more fully here- 
after, these imply each other, they are elements in one 
scheme, opposed but complementary aspects of the one real- 
ity. And it is only in their unity that they have significance, 
value, or use. 

I do not anticipate any contradiction when I say that the 
greatest and by far the most significant of all the conse- 
quences of man’s triumphant progress in his comprehension 
of the physical cosmos is the light which that process has 
thrown.upon man himself. But its full meaning can be seen 
only when we consider another and a still remoter conse- 
quence. Man’s more intimate communion with nature by 
means of natural science has brought him into closer com- 
munion with his fellows. Seeking no such end, the sciences 
have made men, throughout the civilized world, members of 
one another. They have broken down man’s isolation, re- 
futed his egoism even when it leaves him selfish, made him 
independent whether they will or no, welded their interests 
together, and constituted them into organs of a vast whole 
to which they give and from which they borrow all the 
elements of their larger life. Within it they find their in- 
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dividual functions; and, seeking their own ends, they never- 
theless constitute a vast, complex, and single whole whose 
elements collaborate even when they conflict, and whose 
power for all human purposes no man can measure. 

The first revelation of the potencies which slumbered in 
man’s spirit was made when the reason within him succeeded 
in holding rational communion with the reason that is em- 
bedded in the physical cosmos. But this second revelation is 
greater. We can see his powers in the fullness of their 
might when he is thus united in one scheme with his fellows, 
and spirit communes face to face with spirit. Then is the 
range of his personality in truth extended, and the reach of 
his mind and will. The blacksmith at his forge, like the 
thinker in his study, is seen to serve and to be served by the 
interchanging enterprises of the general mind of his times. 
For it is no flight of rhetoric, but the simple truth, to say that 
our interests now are cosmopolitan. This is illustrated in 
the common ways of our daily life: in the food we eat, the 
clothes we wear, and the tools we use. The same change 
which has passed over the face of nature has passed over the 
spirit of man. Science is translating facts into instances of 
universal laws. It is tearing facts out of their seeming isola- 
tion. It is revealing them as temporary resting-places of 
unresting energies, momentary combinations of forces which 
have come from the beginning of things and are moving on- 
ward on an endless way. Nature is no longer an aggregate 
of disconnected facts, or the scene of contingent happenings. 
It is the realm of concrete universal laws. These have not 
supplanted the facts, it is true, nor arrested the happenings; 
but they have illumined them, showing that they are the mere 
foci of the world’s unresting energies. 

But the universal in nature is at once the offspring and the 
parent of the universal in man; so that he too, by the indirect 
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influence of the sciences, is being reinterpreted and regen- 
erated. Man remains, it is true, and must remain, a unique 
personality. To the end he will maintain his subjective in- 
tegrity and inviolable privacy; he will look upon the wide 
world through his own most individual thought, and act upon 
it from the secret depths of his own most exclusive will. But 
the thought and the will which are his own and exclusive are 
capable of a wide comprehension. He is also being revealed 
as an individuated organ of a vast whole. He is the intense 
because the self-conscious focus of the meaning and the use 
of the world. He is a pulse-throb of a universal mind which 
sustains the natural order, and operates in him, through him, 
by him, and, I believe, for him. And this discovery, it seems 
to me, is the crowning achievement of the modern age. Its 
interest in the meaning of the outer world, and the conse- 
quent conversion of its forces into man’s ministrants, have, 
without man’s knowledge or purposed seeking, begun the in- 
tegration of humanity, and set it forth on an adventure more 
generous in its promise than he can compass by his freest 
thoughts. 

Now it has seemed to me that if a votary of philosophy 
has any mission among you to-day, it is to invite your atten- 
tion for a little to this vaster and remoter realm of the con- 
sequences of devoting your thoughts in this institution to the 
discovery of nature’s secrets. For every truth attained 
breaks out into a new problem demanding a new solution; 
every practical achievement brings into it a new task; and 
every goal of spirit is a point of departure on new adven- 
tures. And it is the peculiar task of philosophy to suggest 
to the minds of men the regions not yet conquered and the 
inheritance not yet gained and secured. 

The main outlines of our next adventure are becoming 
obvious. It is to comprehend the laws according to which 
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this new world of the interconnected wills of men must oper- 
ate. The demand for knowledge—for knowledge that is 
systematic, tried, and secure—of this world of man is al- 
ready felt to be urgent in some directions. I presume that 
there is no maker or seller of material things among you 
who does not know that if he is to secure his own economical 
well-being, he must know something of the world’s mind and 
be able to interpret and anticipate its wants. This problem 


' is infinitely more complex, and the risks of error are incal- 


culably greater than they were when human society consisted 
of small, isolated, simple, self-centered and self-supporting 
units. His success or his failure in his business enterprises 
comes upon him from the ends of the world, and he must 
widen the range of his purposes. 

But what applies to the economic phase ofc our modern life 
applies in like manner to all its elements. Control can come 
only by the way of comprehension, and forces which we do 
not understand are inexhaustible sources of risks and sur- 
prises. And who comprehends the social forces of these 
times? All the civilized nations of the world exhibit the 
same phenomena. We have emancipated the people; we 
have awakened their sense of their rights; we have multi- 
plied their wants and extended the range of their desires; 
and, in one word, we have ushered in what we can hardly do 
more than name and fear—namely, Democracy. It is a thing 
which is to be its own law; it is to walk in the light of its own 
convictions; it is to map out the lines of its own welfare; it is 
to repudiate every authority, political, moral, or religious, 
which wears a despotic face; it must issue its own impera- 
tives, and every appeal is to itself alone. 

The greatest discovery ever made by man was made by 
the Greeks when, cutting themselves free from the traditions 
of the ancient world, they alighted upon the conception of a 
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civil state where citizens should be free. The most momen- 
tous experiment of mankind is that of carrying out their con- 
ception to its ultimate consequence in a true democracy. But 
that experiment, conducted among the elemental powers of 
man’s world and involving all the major issues of his wel- 
fare, is carried on in the bewildering twilight of mere opin- 
ion. First, appearances are taken for facts; there is little 
inquiry, and there is less logic or method. The democracies 
of the world, guided by no prophetic seer and possessing 
little light of their own, are stumbling along an untried and 
unknown way to an unimagined goal. They are convinced 
of their illusions only by suffering their consequences, and 
they discover the truth only by exhausting the possibilities of 
error. It is a costly method and an insecure one. Universal 
unrest verging constantly toward conflict characterizes all 
their ways. 

I do not think that we can trust this method much longer. 
The need for self-comprehension is becoming urgent. The 
risks of ignoring the problems of the general life of man are 
growing greater as the democracies wax in magnitude and 
strength, assert themselves with less and less reserve, and 
are less and less patient of restraint. And, moreover, a fun- 
damental discrepancy has arisen between the inner or self- 
conscious life of recent times and its outward circumstances. 
Man’s knowledge and control of himself have fallen out of 
step with his knowledge and control of his physical environ- 
ment. In the case of the latter the boundaries of the nations 
are overleapt and the exclusiveness of their individualism is 
multiplied. Scientific knowledge and inventions and the vast 
economic resources which issue from them are objects of cos- 
mopolitan interchange. But our ethical temperament has 
received no such enlargement or emancipation, and is still 
narrow and class-tainted and parochial. And this dis- 
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crepancy will bring its penalties. Have you ever known any 
instance of incongruence between the inner and outer con- 
ditions of a nation’s life which has not been fraught with 
peril? It is this cause which divides a nation against itself 
and constrains it to have recourse to the violent remedy of 
revolution. A reinterpreted world is a reconstructed world. 
It propounds new problems for man. And they are like the 
riddles of the Sphinx: they must be answered on pain of 
death; they have no answer except Man himself. 

Surveying the modern situation as a whole, what is it, 
then, that we see? It is the vast extent of the domain which 
the physical sciences have conquered within so brief a period 
of the history of the human race that it seems but the hour of 
the dawn; the great army of explorers in every civilized land, 
equipped with every instrument which can aid their search, 
who are year by year and almost day by day pressing its 
boundaries further; the growing marvel of the practical in- 
ventions which follow hard upon the theoretic discoveries; 
the utilities, latent from the beginning of time in the struc- 
ture of the physical world, which these inventions are setting 
free; and, on the other hand, the inexhaustible variety and 
unconfined range of man’s wants and desires which all these 
things have called into existence, and which are clamorous for 
satisfaction; the complex, restless, tumultuous, and yet un- 
ruled world of industry and commerce which has been welded 
together and is designed to meet these wants; the consequent 
integration of mankind into organized communities; the rise 
of the great order of national, political states which are 
themselves but organs of a still wider humanity, all of them 
from time to time disturbed and occasionally well-nigh dis- 
traught by the economic and social collisions of their ele- 
ments. Such are the results which we must attribute mainly 
to the devotion and the triumphant progress of modern 
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science. Guided and inspired by them, the multitudinous ac- 
tivities of individual minds and wills, each of them perma- 
nently set upon its own personal ends, have put together a 
vast social structure with almost as little conscious purpose 
as that which guides the coral insects building their reefs 
amid the ocean’s waves. That structure has its own laws of 
being and ways of operating, and these are as remorseless as 
the laws of the physical cosmos. But I believe that they are 
as beneficent, too, provided they are understood. How, 
then, can we doubt that man must fit himself for this new 
world which he has called into being, or that in order to do 
so he must go forth on a new adventure? It is not only that 
of comprehending the physical world and employing its 
energies, but of comprehending the master-power which is 
the cause of the great change. Side by side with the sciences 
of Nature, the sciences of man must arise. Man must come 
back to himself, contemplating the mystery of his own spirit, 
for in it is the key of the final enigma of the world. 

But this is the specific venture of Philosophy, and Philos- 
ophy has fallen into disrepute. So scanty has been the har- 
vest of her long toil, as compared with that which the natural 
sciences have brought triumphantly home, that the general 
mind of the modern age would turn away from her. Phi-> 
losophy, the mother of all the sciences, has now to plead, and 
even at times to plead in vain, for permission to erect a hum- 
ble lodge among the mansions of her daughters. We would 
prize her gifts beyond all others, could she but bring them 
within our reach. But we despair of her powers. Even the 
incomplete, tentative, errant, but slowly progressive inter- 
pretation which man alone can give of any object, seems to 
be impossible for us when our problem is Man. An obstacle 
lies across the very threshold of this, the most urgent as well 
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_as the greatest of man’s spiritual enterprises: it is his diffi- 


dence when face to face with the mystery of his own being. 

And, in truth, the mystery is very great. Even his physical 
structure is revealed by science to be the consummation and 
the most complex epitome of the cosmic scheme, and all its 
problems converge in him. And his soul, his mind, his spirit 
is the self-conscious counterpart of all his world. He is its 
expression, in him brute force emerges into meaning, and its 
reality takes upon itself the form of truth. The complexity 
of the problem is infinite, and the consciousness of its magni- 
tude paralyzes the inquiry of philosophy. 

Moreover, when we are dealing with spirit and its mani- 


festations in any one of the arts or sciences, or in the most 


complex social world in which all these are sustained, the 
method which has been so successful in the investigation of 
the facts of the outer world cannot be employed, except at 
the greatest risk and under constant correction. The natural 
sciences can, without much violence to their object, distin- 
guish and even isolate its aspects and deal with them sepa- 
rately. But when we leave the physical sphere, where 
relations are relatively external and contingent, and ascend 
stage by stage along the internal relations of organic life to 
the intense unity of self-consciousness, in which all differences 
are at once sustained and overcome, abstraction becomes 
more and more misleading. There every element depends 
for its being, function, and meaning upon the whole system of 
which it is a part. The problem of the whole comes upon 
us everywhere, and it seems impossible to attain any truth 
without grasping it in its totality. 

It follows that philosophy has no more right to be 
abstract than a work of art, or to be fragmentary than re- 
ligious faith. Even the pragmatist, whose main mission 
seems to be to maintain that the world is, at least in part, the 
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playground of contingencies, must make the apparently pre- 
posterous claim of pronouncing upon its final nature and 
grasping it as a whole. He also is “‘a spectator of all time 
and all existence,” and its condemning judge. 

And it follows that even as an outline the philosopher’s 
version of the universe of reality must fail, and fail in every 
way. Its principles are mere hypotheses, and nothing is 
fully demonstrated. The application of the hypotheses to 
facts is incomplete on every side; they retain their secrets, 
remain enigmatic, and they seem to conflict with one another 
and with the system as a whole. And the failure of philos- 
ophy, which we might well prognosticate from the magnitude 
of its task, seems to be more than indorsed by its troubled 
and apparently futile history. We are driven to think that 
the enterprise exceeds our powers, that there is no resource 
in reason, and that the philosopher must take his seat among 
humble men, and say, like them, 


I stretch lame hands of faith and grope, 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feelis Lord of all, 

And faintly trust the larger hope. 


And man cannot set aside the enigma. He must persist in 
the attempt. But the question arises, Why do men persist in 
the attempt? And the wisest of men, why do they not turn 
aside from the vast inquiry and “cultivate their gardens” ? 
Can it be that it is impossible for them to do so without 
violating their own rational nature? Is there some necessity 
either in man himself, or in the nature of things, or in both, 
which he cannot escape, but which constrains him to confront 
the mystery? Can he not take refuge in his own limitations ? 

What reflective man is ignorant of the answer? 
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Just when we are safest, there’s a sunset-touch, 
A fancy from a flower-bell, some one’s death, 
A chorus-ending from Euripides,— 

And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears, 
As old and new at once as Nature’s self, 

To rap and knock and enter in our soul, 

Take hands and dance there, a fantastic ring, 
Round the ancient idol, on his base again,— 
The grand Perhaps! 


This fact, sustained by the experience of mankind always 
and in all ages when it is at its best, sustained by its despair 
no less than by its hopes, by its agnosticism and skepticism 
no less than by its faith, leads us to look again at the adven- 
ture of philosophy and its assumed failure. What does it 
mean? 

In the first place, it throws a fresh light upon the nature 
of man. It shows that he cannot escape the sense of his in- 
finite environment. To shut it out of his mind were to rend 
his own spirit in twain, for it enters within. The infinite is 
part of the furniture of his soul. He is like a dweller on a 
little island in the midst of the open ocean, everywhere 
within the sound of the thunder of the breakers. If he en- 
deavors to satisfy himself with a narrow scheme of life, he 
finds that he is at war both with himself and with the nature 
of things. He may seek satisfaction, as Carlyle and many 
others have advised, by lowering his demands and limiting 
his outlook. His first crude expositions of himself reveal 
within nothing but animal wants on a large-scale, and he 
may neither see nor desire to find in the world around any- 
thing except that which promises to stay their hunger. But 
reflection enters if the process of his own rational life is not 
arrested within him, and reflection breaks down his com- 
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placency and dispels the fake show of first appearances. His — 
- spirit is launched forth on its endless task. 

And this is philosophy. It is not the quaint guest of star- 
struck souls which have forgotten their finitude and are © 
doomed to range along the horizon of existence, peering into 
the darkness beyond and asking questions of its emptiness. 
Philosophy is the process whereby man, driven by the neces- 
sities of his rational nature, corrects the abstractions of his 
first sense-steeped experience, and endeavors, little by little, 
to bring to light and power the real—that is, the spiritual— 
meaning of his structure and of the world in which he lives. 
I cannot believe in a destiny so cruel as to condemn man to 
seek and to return home empty. I even venture to say that 
the quest is ever vain. 

It is true that philosophy does not reach its goal, if that 
goal is a full and flawless and final scheme. But is it? 
Which of the enterprises of the human spirit either has, or 
ought to have, such a consummation? Not the sciences, not 
any one of the arts, not any form of man’s practical activi- 
ties. There is, with regard to every aim which he has sought 
to attain, the same incompleteness, imperfection, and lack of 
finality, and the same ground for skepticism to seize upon 
and condemn it. 

But, in the next place, the skepticism which distrusts phi- | 
losophy is itself philosophy, and a philosophy which has not 
been careful to examine its own assumptions. Let me in- 
dicate a few of these as we pass on our way. 

In the first place, it is evident that skepticism cannot con- 
demn except by reference to a standard or criterion, and that 
standard must itself be capable of justification, whether 
through carrying it within itself or as a means to that which 
does so. It must itself, in fact, assume an Absolute, and a 
knowledge of it. That which pretends to be true, even 
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though it be negative, bears within it a reference to a final 


end, and in its own place and context to embody it. Hence 
skepticism cannot condemn a conception which it must as- 
sume and use in its condemnation. 

In the second place, the criterion set up by skepticism is 
not valid. Skepticism places a static goal for a nature which 
is through and through dynamic. It demands that mind 
should come to rest in a knowledge that is final. But self- 
consciousness is a process. To arrest its activity is to extin- 
guish it. It is active no less in possessing than it is in 
achieving knowledge. For knowledge or goodness to be, is 
to be in process of being maintained by the active powers of 
the intelligence and will: in other words, the moment that 
men cease to think and to will, these cease to exist. They 
are in process of being continually produced. The whole 
world of mind, like the physical cosmos, is the scene of the 
play of energies which never rest. Its existence is its becom- 
ing; it continues through continuous regeneration, and is ever 
new as well as always old. Both beginnings and endings are 
fictions. Man’s mind lives and moves within a self-inclosed 
system for which to be is to change, and probably also to 
evolve, radiating forever into new splendors. And for man 
to live as spirit is to partake in the process. It is in some 
other world than that of man’s experience that the skeptic 
should seek a reality that is fixed or a perfection that is 
static. 

In the third place, skepticism has not only assumed for 
mind an end which contradicts its nature, and is on that ac- 
count alone irrational as well as impossible: it has also mis- 
construed the process of knowing. It is represented as self- 
defeating. Instead of revealing the nature of things as they 
are, it exhibits them only in their relation to man’s means of 
knowing them, or as they are reflected in the medium of his 
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consciousness. This is held to distort them; so that in strict- 
ness man does not know real things, but phenomenal objects. 
Mind cannot get into actual touch with reality. It is shut up 
within a world of appearances; consciousness can deal with 
its own contents and see only the pictures on its own walls. 
And, further, every attempt which philosophy has ever made 
to establish a relation between ideas and facts, or phenomena 
and real objects, has failed. And its failure is necessary and 
inevitable, for it is manifestly impossible for reason to estab- 
lish any relation between what is and what cannot be in 
consciousness. This suspicion of thought, “this disease of 
subjectivity,” has penetrated deeply into the modern mind, 
and skepticism has assumed many forms. It is at times the 
positivism which affirms necessary ignorance of final causes; 
it is at others an agnosticism which endeavors to stop short 
of both affirmation and negation; it is at other times an in- 
tuitionism which on occasions and for rare moments comes 
into touch with reality in a way that is inexplicable and 
miraculous; it is at other times a dogmatism of either the in- 
telligence or of the will that is a resolve to afirm when we 
cannot know, a pragmatism or a pluralism. In all cases it 
relegates those things which man most desires to know into 


a region which lies beyond the reach of his intelligence, or it 


attributes to subconsciousness, or to mere feeling, or to mys- 
ticism and intuition, what it denies to the use of man’s ra- 
tional faculties. 

To deal with these skeptical assumptions with any fullness 
lies beyond my immediate purpose. But we may observe in 
passing, what is obvious, namely, that the skeptic cannot con- 
demn all human knowledge without condemning his own. 
His pronouncement on the nature of mind, the relativity of 
its processes, the phenomenal character of its objects, the 
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other knowledge. 

He must choose between denying the validity of all know- 
ledge and affirming his own, and in both cases alike his con- 
clusion is self-contradictory. 

But, in the next place, his attitude is exposed to other ways 
of refutation than that of a mere argumentum ad hominem 
or a tu quoque. The skeptic converts the condition which is 
necessary to knowledge against the possibility of knowledge, | 
as if that which constitutes it could also destroy it. No 
doubt knowledge is relative; that is to say, it depends upon 
the nature of mind as well as upon the nature of things. But 
is its relativity a defect? What would the skeptic have? Is 
it a mind which has no affinity with the world of objects, or a 
world which is divorced from, and independent of, the intel- 
ligence? The relation of things to mind and of mind to 
things may be an indication of the fundamental character of 
both. Indeed, there is no attribute of the real so indispu- 
table as that by which it interacts with mind, and through 
and by and only during that interaction exhibits and even 
realizes its fullness of being. Knowledge, or rather knowing 
—for there is no such ambiguous reality as ‘‘a world of 
knowledge” supposed to intervene between consciousness 
and the facts with which it deals—is the interaction of mind 
and things, anda living intercourse. And that intercourse is 
direct and immediate even when we form erroneous opin- 
ions. Error is the pathological activity of undeveloped 
minds. We borrow the whole contents of our intelligence 
from the world in which we live, even our illusions, and we 
can create neither truth nor falsehood out of the emptiness 
of an isolated and self-closed mind. On the other hand, the 
world owes to reason alone the evidence of its existence and 
the expression of its order and meaning. But we recognize 
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neither that which we borrow nor that which we lend, and — 


we speak of parts of our knowledge as a priori and of parts 
as a posteriori, as if some truths were fabricated by our- 
selves without the aid of the world, and others were emitted 
by the world without the use of mind. Knowing is a joint 
enterprise in which both are involved. 

There is, perhaps, no phenomenon of modern thought 
which demands a closer diagnosis than this “disease of sub- 
jectivity,” which is not only a cause of the distrust of philos- 


ophy, but which would paralyze the enterprise of reason in © 


all other directions, if in our practice, which is wider than our 
theories, we did not set it at naught. It seems to me to rest, 
in the last resort, like all the forms of modern skepticism, 
upon unjustifiable dualisms. For we have been separating 
when we ought only to have distinguished, and converting 
differences into contradictions. And, on the other hand, we 
have been assuming that to reconcile differences is to remove 
them, leaving nothing but flat and stale sameness. We have 
not distinguished between sameness and identity, nor real- 
ized that identity can—and, I believe, must—express itself in 
change and maintain itself thereby. 

The assumptions arise from the fact that we naturally 
carry over into our philosophical research the conceptions 
which we have found useful in our physical inquiries, and 
endeavor to interpret the phenomena of mind in the same 
way as objects in the outer world. As in space every part 
excludes every other, and its continuity allows no diversity: 
thus only, it is presupposed, can the reality of all objects, in- 
cluding minds, be maintained. They must, we assume, be 
kept in isolation. Their relations to one another must be 
treated as contingent addenda: things into which they may 
enter and out of which they may live again, without any 
change in their real being. To be real, they exclude one an- 
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other. Interpenetration, the being of one object through and 


by reason of the being of other objects, is held not to consti- 
tute but to destroy. The finite and the infinite must stand 
apart. The will of man, if it is to be free—that is, if it is to 
be a will—must shut out the world. The subject must have 
only a negative attitude to objects; nature and spirit, mind 
and matter, must be absolute opposites. 

When I endeavor to catch a glimpse of the trend of the 
thought of the present times, and to define, however gen- 
erally, the problems in which it finds itself entangled and 
which it must try to solve, I find that it is occupied with some 
one or other of these dualisms. ‘The tissue of reality has 
been torn asunder; and if there be any movement which 
above all others is indicative of the special. mission of the 
times which are coming, and are already at the door, it is 
that of healing the rent and of finally refuting all notions of 
the primacy either of the whole over its elements, or of the 
elements over the whole. We must find room for the free- 
dom of both mind and the world in knowledge; for both 
spiritual freedom and natural necessity in our practice; for 
both God and man in religion; for both individualism and 
socialism in our politics; for both the one and the many, the 
universal and the particular, everywhere; and we must view 
them as interpenetrable; for there is but one reality, and 
without its codperation with its elements nothing exists or 
happens. 


Lecture II 


E concluded the last lecture by showing that both in 

our thoughts and in our actions we first distinguish 

and then tend to sunder the contents of reality: our thoughts 
are always to some degree abstract and our practical pur- 
poses one-sided. Reality, even at its simplest, has more 
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aspects than we can either recognize or use: it takes all the 
sciences, each of them taking up its own set of relations, to 
explain the qualities of a lump of iron ore; and most, if not 
all, of our industries to extract its uses. All thoughts and all 
ends are abstract. 

- But, among the conditions under which man lives, we must 
reckon as one of the most beneficent that he cannot be satis- 
fied with abstractions. Both his own nature and the nature 
of things conspire together to secure him against narrowing 
the interests of his life. The reflected elements of reality 
press for recognition; and the elements which are recognized 
refuse to yield either their truth or their use, except in their 
context. They even refute themselves: one-sided truths be- 
come misleading errors, and one-sided purposes refuse to 
work. They call forth their opposites, and demand to be 
complemented and corrected by them and harmonized with 
them. The world resists being shredded into parts, and 
persistently maintains its concrete totality. 

On the other hand, man’s own nature also constrains him 
to move and to codperate with the trend toward unity. 
Abstract experience is a mind divided against itself: it can- 
not stand. Man must either widen his outlook and extend 
the range of his purposes in response to the call of circum-_ 
stance, or else do violence to his own rational nature by be- 
coming the bondsman of habit and an automaton. And in 
either case he makes for some kind of completeness—either 
the completeness which shuts out or that which lays hands 
upon and utilizes the environment; and the process of ex- 
perience always changes him. The final effect of the deeds 
of his intelligence and will does not lie in the truth attained, 
or in the purpose realized, but in the recoil of these deeds 
upon himself. He rises from his acts either with hardened 
habits and strengthened prejudices, or else with a mind en- 
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riched with new ideas and a more effective will. Nor by any 
means can he return to his past. Strictly speaking, spirit has 
no past; for it always incorporates it with the present. Man 
gathers his experience into himself; carries it along with 
him, as an element in his mental structure, assimilated by his 
living personality. He can sometimes unravel his past out 
of his present by conscious memory directly demonstrating 
its presence within him; and even if he cannot give this direct 
proof of the existence of the past in the present, he gives in- 
direct evidence of it either in the automatization of his life 
and the fixity and reiteration of his mental operations, or 
else in the added skill and compass of his thoughts and pur- 
poses. This arrestment of the past and its conversion into 
a living element in the moving life is the mark and marvel of 
the rational nature of man, distinguishing him above all 
other things from other beings, as the condition of his prog- 
ress. 

Moreover, it is in this way that he maintains his personal 
identity. For that consists not in any immutable sameness 
such as we attribute, rightly or wrongly, to material exis- 
tence. The self-extenuating space, the succession of the 
contents of time, each supplanting its predecessor, must be 
overcome and its flow arrested if personal identity is main- 
tained. And this is not possible except by the activity of a 
self-consciousness which retains the past by waking it into 
the present. Even the sameness or permanence of the outer 
order implies, as Kant has shown, the reintegrating activity 
of self-consciousness. Reason in man thus becomes ever more 
concrete, systematizes ever more fully both its own life-con- 
tent and its outer world. Its war with abstractions is per- 
petual: to lay down its arms is to yield its life. 

It is not a defect of human reason that it must reach the 
concrete by way of abstractions: it is its nature. Error does 
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not consist in merely entertaining abstractions, but in treating — 
the abstractions as representative of the concrete whole of 
reality. It arises when man endeavors to fix the abstractions, 
or to employ them as final characterizations of reality. 
There is a true sense in which human knowledge may be said 
to begin with the particular and the simple, and to make its 
way toward the universal and concrete—to start from “the 
Many” and to seek “the One.” But there is also a true 
sense in which knowledge may be said to begin with the in- 
definite ‘‘an undistinguished continuum,” and to proceed to 
articulate and define its contents—to start from “the One” 
and to seek “‘the Many.” From the first point of view, our 
experience is at first a sensuous manifold which has to be 
connected first into perceptions, then into conceptions, and 
finally into the organic and hyperorganic ideas of reason. 
And, pari passu, the object of experience, nature, at first 
appears to be the scene of disconnected happenings and to be 
a loose aggregate of unrelated facts, and eventually to ap- 
pear as a universal cosmos. From the second point of view, 
our experience is at first a confused mass of sensations press- 
ing into us through the pores of sense, and perceptions arise 
by distinguishing and articulating. And the object of experi- 
ence, the world, changes its character in a corresponding — 
way. Now error arises when either of these views is 
adopted against the other, or as the whole truth, and made 
the basis of a philosophical account of the real. And that it 
is an error is shown by the necessity of correcting the original 
hypothesis by means of its opposite. For whichever presup- 
position we assume at the beginning is nothing but a starting- 
point from which its complementary opposite must be 
reached. If the pluralist begins with the Many, particulars 
he must confessedly synthesize and unite; if the absolutist 
begins with the One, the indefinite whole he must analyze and 
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_articulate. Philosophers may differ as to the nature of real- 


ity, and their doctrines may range between an absolutism or 
pantheism that engulfs the many and deletes all differences, 
and a pluralism or monadism. It is true that neither on the 
side of its difference nor of its unity is human knowledge 
complete—that is to say, the distinctions which are made are 
not clear, differences escape our observation; and, on the 
other hand, the unity in which they are comprised may have 
both little compass and little significance. But pure differ- 
ence and pure sameness bafile the intelligence by their mean- 
inglessness; indeed, neither can be affirmed or denied except 
in relation to its opposite. Every judgment, every opinion, 
false or true, wide or narrow its influence, implies differ- 
ences within a unity, and is always a system. The assump- 
tion of pure particularity which the pluralist makes, and of 
pure unity or sameness which the absolutist makes, is not 
valid of the object of knowledge at any stage, from the 
crudest ordinary consciousness to the completest constructive 
height of the speculative philosopher. The problem of pass- 
ing either from the Many to the One, or from the One to the 
Many, is insoluble; but it is also a problem that the human 
mind is not obliged to ask. It is a problem asked neither by 
the nature of things nor by the nature of reason. It is as 
unnecessary and as insoluble as the problem of proving that 
2x 2==91. And the way to deal with such a problem is not 
to ask it. The several philosophies which ask the question 
are the ordines of abstraction, and their error is revealed 
whenever the abstractions are faithfully pressed home. 
They will then be seen not only to call forth, but to pass into, 
their opposites, and thus to refute their own starting-point. 
A general survey of the reflective thought of the present 
day will prove, I believe, that it is engaged upon this task; 
and its main province lies in the explicitness of the assump- 
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tions and the rigor with which they are being followed to 
their conclusions. At no previous time were the advocates 
of the Many and of the One so frankly opposed or so evenly 
balanced, nor their contradiction more direct and full. Ex- 
cept in one or two instances, pluralism exists in order to com- 
plete absolutism, and means to have no mission except to 
maintain the existence of contingency and multiplicity, and it 
must itself perish in the hour of its victory. But the plural- 
ism which aims at being constructive is an unusually interest- 
ing phenomenon, and much more characteristic of the times 
than the absolutism which it would refute and supplant. 

As a matter of fact, the absolutism which is supposed to 
begin with a bare “universal” or “One,” and to proceed to 
evolve the varied contents of experience from that ‘‘One,” 
employing an a priori method of mere analysis, need not 
detain us. Such a method may have been employed by the 
Eleatics, and can be attributed, not without justice, to Spi- 
noza. It is also supposed by critics to be employed by Hegel 
and his followers. But it does not concern us at present to 
determine by whom the theory is or has been maintained, 
nor under what great names it may shelter itself; for we are 
not engaged with the history of philosophy. We need not 
seek to ascertain whether the Absolute of Hegel stood for an 
empty One, or for the whole of reality as it is in all its con- 
creteness in itself and for itself. Only the first, as the 
abstract Absolute, engages the attention of the pluralist and 
concerns us. 

But it concerns us only to be dismissed. I admit at once, 
and without any reservation, that philosophy cannot begin 
from such an Absolute; that if it could begin, it could find no 
way from it to the rich complexity of real being; and that the 
method of mere analysis and a priori deduction can elicit 
nothing out of its emptiness. No doubt the psychological 
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_ history of man’s mind may give evidence of a process by 


which the indefinite mass of its original sensuous conscious- 
ness is distinguished into elements and sights and sounds, and 
even the Ego and the non-Ego are practically defined and 
their differences made explicit. But absolutists are held to 
be guilty of neglect, or even contempt, of psychological evi- 
dence rather than of converting psychology into a metaphys- 
ical absolutism, though I should find great difficulty in 
admitting its existence elsewhere than in the minds of its 
critics. 

But it is not so with the opposite theory, which professes 
to start with “the Many” and to seek “the One’’; which 
maintains that particulars are given and universals are 
found; that experience proceeds from discrete sensations to 
perceptions, and from perceptions to more general concep- 
tions, and from those to the still wider ‘‘ideas of reason”; 
and that the object of experience, the whole region of or- 
dered facts, presents itself at first as the scene of separate, 
individual occurrences, and an aggregate of things real in 
their independence of one another, each of them isolated, 
impervious, exclusive, an object of simple apprehension. 
The pluralists maintain, in so far as they are logically faith- 
ful to their fundamental hypothesis, that such is the true or 
final character of reality. If we affirm its unity as a whole, 
or the harmony of its elements in virtue of any universal 
principle or law of being, we go beyond our evidence: we 
even flout the facts. All the objects of man’s thought are 
finite; even God is one among, or, what comes to the same 
thing, one above and over above, other beings. Real exist- 
ence implies singularity. A thing, in order to be, must be 
itself, must carry within it a private core, which is its own 
true being, and which remains its very self, whatever rela- 
tions it may enter into or come out of. 
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All realities are particulars, we are told. Nothing exists 
beside particulars. There is “‘no unity” or common element, = 
no real or existential universals, which exist or subsist in 
addition to the particulars. There are no things-in-general, 
and no events-in-general. Nothing exists which corresponds 
to such a general conception as “animal” or “tree” or 
“man”; but only this or that animal or tree or man. Nor is 
there any universal substrate which constitutes them into a 
class. A class is due to our classification: it is an idea, not a 
thing. We may, and do, find similarity between different 
objects: but each of them exists in and by itself, and the 
similarity is an idea which we form by comparing them with 
one another. Anything that destroys their intrinsic singu- 
larity or uniqueness destroys them: for them to be is to be 
each its own unique self. 

How, then, do we account for law and order? It is sim- 
ply and purely the outcome of intelligence. Everything that 
exists is its own law, an active essence, or character, behay- 
ing in its own particular way. There are, therefore, no 
repetitions in the realm of the real, any more than there are 
similarities, and no absolute fixity. Repetition, enumeration, 
measurement, mathematics are not possible except by ab- 
straction, and are not true of any real existences. ‘All 
our assertions of identity among reals are at bottom nega- 
tive, amount simply to saying that we discern no difference.” 

But what comes of this view of the universal laws, which 
science seeks to establish, and the uniformity of nature which 
they postulate? Does not this doctrine “let contingency into 
the very heart of things”? Must not a perfectly discrete, 
world be in every part of it unintelligible? The consistent 
pluralist answers these questions in the affirmative. So far 
as science deals in universals, it does not touch the reality of 
things. Thought must start from the particular, but it can- 
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not return to it. Thought gives us only the universal, and 
universals are only hypostasized epistemological entities. 
Facts and universals, in short, belong to different orders: 
the former to the world of objective reality, the latter to the 
objective world of knowledge. Moreover, they do not even 
correspond. The universals are not true—that is, they indi- 
cate no existing realities, as perceptions may do. The so- 
called laws, and the universal and necessary causes of which 
natural science speaks, correspond to nothing that exists in 
reality. There are no laws or necessities or uniformities of 
nature. These are mere results of our own thinking, concep- 
tions fabricated by our minds through observing, selecting, 
summarizing and generalizing the multitudinous, particular 
occurrences which really take place. “In the real world we 
can nowhere find that exact similarity which the mathema- 
tician can readily conceive, and the contention is that it no- 
where exists.’”’ ‘“There are never two beings which are 
perfectly alike, and in which it is not possible to find an 
internal difference’; and, a fortiori, no two events or occur- 
rences or activities can be identical. There is, to our loose 
and general observation, an apparent repetition of events, of 
acts in the world, and we speak of “‘same causes” and ‘“‘same 
effects” ; but sameness and uniformity, together with the con- 
tinuity and necessity which are assumed to spring from them, 
are mere thoughts. There are no natural laws, nor any real 
being corresponding to any concepts the physicist can find it 
convenient to frame regarding the ultimate constituents of 
matter. Continuity must destroy particularity. Each real 
thing has its own unique constitution. Pluralism thus does 
not hesitate “to let contingency into the very heart of 
things.” ‘I not only admit it,” says Dr. Ward, “but contend 
that any other world would be meaningless.” 

But there is another application of this pluralism to which 
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I must briefly refer. It is its application to the subjects of 
knowledge. The particularity, uniqueness, and exclusiveness 
which is the essential character or true being and essence of 
natural things, is attributed to minds, and to their experi- 
ences. Every mind exists, and for itself. There is no con- 
tinuity between or in them, and each is absolutely impervious. 
Every mind maintains the absolute isolation of its own being. 
And the same holds of their experiences—or the same would 
hold if any general affirmation could be true. The presenta- 
tions of one man cannot become the presentations of an- 
other. Every mind is the exclusive owner or retainer of its 
own truths and its own errors. To every self its own world, 
to every Ego its own non-Ego. Above all else, we must not 
play fast and loose with the uniqueness and isolation—with 
the being in itself and for itself—of personality, or of its ex- 
perience. 

How, then, can they agree? How can they disagree? 
How is any communication between them possible? Not by 
changing places, not in such a way that “‘the presentations of 
one could become accessible to the others.” ‘This is just the 
most impossible thing in the world. Individuality consists 
precisely in this impossibility.” There is no element com- 
mon to the several experiences. Each monad mirrors its 
world ‘“‘from a unique standpoint of its own.’”’ Universal 
truth, in the sense of a truth that is possessed or attainable 
by all minds, has to go the way of all other universals; and 
if general conceptions are still possible, they are possible only 
in the sense that every mind has its own private stock of 
them. There are thus as many experiences as there are per- 
sons, and as many sciences as there are scientific men—prob- 
ably more. And they are all interpretations, equally true or 
equally false—if, indeed, either falsity or truth can appertain 
to different worlds where every mind has its own object. 
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Pluralism implies solipsism. ‘So far as reality consists in 
particulars, so far it pertains to each experience for itself 
alone; and so far the solipsist in theory, and the egoist, a 
solipsist in conduct, are logically unassailable, even though 
the proper place to put them be, as Schopenhauer said, the 
madhouse.” 

But we have just seen that on the pluralistic theory reality 
consists exclusively of particulars. What, then, can be the 
meaning of introducing the qualifying phrase “‘so far”? It 
is necessary in order to escape from solipsism, and, in other 
words, to enable the several persons to communicate with 
one another—communication consisting ‘in establishing 
relations between these primary realia.” ‘There must be a 
medium for mutual understanding, and by means of it they 
must arrive at common knowledge. 

But what can “common knowledge” mean for the plural- 
ist? Evidently not that the knowledge which L has is also 
possessed by M and N. They ‘“‘cannot change places so that 
‘the presentations of one become accessible in their actual 
entirety to the others.” ‘‘This is just the most impossible 
thing in the world. Individuality consists precisely in this 
impossibility.” The knowledge of L, M and N may con- 
ceivably agree, but no part or element of the knowledge of L 
can be the knowledge of M or N. Each of them “mirrors 
the universe from a unique standpoint of his own.”’ Every 
Ego has its own non-Ego. ‘Thus, when in place of the Ego 
L we have M or N, so too in place of the non-Ego non-L 
we have non-M or non-N.”’ The mutual independence and 
isolation of the subjects of knowledge thus carries with it the 
isolation and mutual exclusion of the objects of their know- 
ledge. All experience, to begin with, is, we are told, “ 
dividual.” It is the private knowledge of each person, and 
it is a knowledge of different objects. When ten men look at 
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the sun or moon, “‘each of these persons sees a different 
object.” How, then, and in what sense do the ten come to 
know that the actual object of each is the same individual 
object for all? How can they hold any communication 
with one another so as to agree, or even disagree? “Except 
on the basis of individual experience, communication is im- 
possible,” for it is evident that, first of all, each must have 
something which he wishes to communicate. The difficulty 
would seem to be insuperable. 

It is overcome, however, by one author in a very simple 
way. He assumes just the least possible “common know- 
ledge”! ‘The most that L can indicate or communicate to 
M of any part of his own experience is so much of it as is 
common to the experience of both.”” We may be sure that 
the earliest intercourse is very slight: just simple indications, 
a mere pointing to a particular thing as this or that. But 
once it is begun, the process goes on successfully. ‘“‘We point 
to other particulars resembling it, other shining, moving, 
round objects, and so, by suggesting its likeness to these, take 
the chance that parallel relations or comparisons will be 
verified by our fellow-men.”’ 

Criticism of this view seems to me to be superfluous. It is 
directly self-contradictory; and the contradiction is not in the 
least removed by admitting as little common knowledge to 
begin with as possible. For ‘common knowledge” or “‘com- 
mon” anything is just what pluralism denies. 

Nor does practice come to the help of theory, as we are 
asked to believe. I do not doubt in the least that ‘“‘the case of 
ten hungry men and a loaf would be an impressive object-les- 
son”; and it ought to be specially impressive to the pluralist. 
For he would find it difficult to live up to his theory were he 
one of the ten. To do so, having his own unique experience 
of his own unique loaf, he should not object to any of the 
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_ others eating their own unique loaves—supposing, indeed, 


he could be aware of their loaves. A pluralism that is con- 
sistent is certainly not supported by practical experience, and 
there is absolutely no transition possible from individual 
experience, such as it is represented by the pluralist, to that 
experience which is universal in the sense that different men 
understand one another and mean the same things by the 
same things. 

It would be interesting to observe the manner in which the 
pluralist repeats, in his final philosophical account of reality 
as a whole, the same contradictory process as he employs in 
order to enable his theory to start on its way. For we find 
that the deity is introduced as a background of unity, or as 
some kind of substrate, or is even spoken of as “immanent.” 
It is admitted, however, that such a conception of the unity 
of the whole cannot be “empirically verified.” ‘The plural- 
ist halts at the Many and their interaction; he declines to go 
further because he finds no warrant for so doing.” But if it 
is objected that the hypothesis of unity is of no use unless it 
can be verified, we are reminded that philosophy is not sci- 
ence. Science must verify empirically. The facts with 
which science deals ‘‘fall within experience, and this is sure, 
therefore, sooner or later to furnish a crucial test of the 
validity” (of its hypotheses). But philosophy cannot justify 
its ideas in this way.. It employs another method. It jus- 
tifies its “ideas” by appealing to ‘‘experience as a concrete 
whole’’; ‘‘and they are justified in proportion as they enable 
us to conceive this whole as a complete and systematic unity.” 
But, we ask, is not the conception of the whole as ‘“‘a complete 
and systematic unity’ precisely what the pluralist cannot 
have? For, as we are told in the next sentence, “the plural- 
ist halts at the Many and their interaction; he declines to go 
further because he finds no direct warrant for doing so.” 
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He gets his indirect warrant by an appeal to theism—that is, 
by an appeal to that which cannot be included in his theory 
because it contradicts it. The pluralist, being also a theist, 
admits a unity for which he has no warrant in experience, 
and with which the facts which are held to be given in ex- 
perience, being a ‘“‘Many,” are directly inconsistent. Plural- 
ism begins and ends with a contradiction. 

The failure of pluralism in its application to the objects of 
knowledge is not less evident than it is in its application to 
the subjects of knowledge. The relation of the former to 
one another is as unintelligible and impossible as intercom- 
munication between the latter. In fact, the problem in both 
cases is the same; for all objects of knowledge turn out to be 
in the last resort all subjects of knowledge, and all “things” 
are held to be persons. ‘“The only things of which we have 
positive knowledge are subjects with intrinsic qualities, 
things that are something in themselves and something for 
themselves.” 

The pluralist admits relations between objects, as he ad- 
mits the intercommunication of subjects and an experience 
which is universal. But they are not relations between 
things, in the sense of existing over and above that which 
they relate. There are not things here and relations there; 
in other words, there are no existential universals. 

What, then, are relations? They are the activities of par- 
ticulars, “the intercourse, the codperation or conflict, actual 
or possible, of the individuals themselves.” ‘The passion 
and action of things must take the place of relation. . . . 
There are no objective relations other than this living action 
and passion.’ But we know nothing that is active or passive 
except minds, and nothing else can be for itself. Hence “‘the 
only causes of which we have positive knowledge are minds: 
these have a nature of their own, and hence can interact, 
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determine and be determined.” Pluralism ends in pan- 
psychism. ‘“The attractions and repulsions of which the 
physicist speaks only metaphorically, are to be taken literally 
—that is, as implying impulses initiated and determined by 
feeling.” ‘For modern pluralism the universe is the totality 
of monads really interacting.”’ The ‘Many of pluralism 
constitutes the class of entelechies or persons in the widest 
sense—beings, that is to say, who are something for them- 
selves, conative and cognitive individuals bent on self-conser- 
vation and seeking the good.”’ ‘““They are severally related 
by their mutual interaction. . . . We have not two distinct 
and separable facts—first, the Many, existing in isolation, 
and then their interaction.” ‘The universe is the totality of 
monads really interacting, and this is one fact.” ‘The plu- 
rality implies the unity, and this unity implies the plurality— 
a fact which is an inexhaustible wonder.” 

Now it is evident that the crucial question for this doctrine 
is the possibility of the interaction of the monads, or the cog- 
nitive and conative persons into which all reality, including 
so-called material reality, has been resolved. But we have 
found already that this is impossible, and I shall add only 
one consideration to those I have already advanced. 

Let it be assumed that the monad or personality A knows 
and wills, and also that for it to be is to know and will. Let 
it be admitted, further, that monads B, C and D do and are 
the same. It is plain that the action and passion of A are 
exclusively its own; so also are the actions of B, Cand D. Is 
it less plain that in that case the relation or interaction of 
these several experiences, supposing it does result, is no part 
of the action or passion of any one of them? The assump- 
tion that the actions and passions do interact, and that they 
are experienced as interacting, may be quite true: but for 
the pluralist it must not only be made gratuitously and dog- 
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matically, but in flat contradiction of the fundamental 
hypothesis of the particularity and exclusive individuality of 
every item of the ‘‘Many.” 

Moreover, I must ask one more question of the pluralist. 
Can any particle, monad, person or subject either be active 
or passive purely from within itself? The pluralist finds 
his clue to the nature of all reality in his own mind. Has he 
known his own mind, either mind or will, entirely apart from 
the universe in which it exists? Is action or passion in vacuo 
possible? And is not a mind out of all relation to the world, 
a self which has no not-self, a vacuum and pure fiction? To 
will, think, or even feel nothing is neither to think nor will 
nor feel; and a mind without any “‘content” is a nonentity. 

On the other hand, if it has a content, that content, for all 
the purposes of ‘“‘conation and cognition,” is an object and a 
non-Ego. But an Ego which has its non-Ego or world as its 
content or object of experience is not the “particular,”’ exclu- 
sive Ego of the pluralist. It at least implicitly contains its 
world! The Ego, instead of being exclusive and particular, 
turns out to be at least potentially all-comprehensive. The 
individual mind is the subjective expression and the spiritual 
focus of the universe. It is a Many in One; and to explain 
how this can be is the paramount problem of philosophy. 

It is an old problem, this of the relation of the One and 
the Many; and I agree entirely with Dr. Ward when he says 
that “the solution is not to be obtained by passing over the 
Many at the outset, trusting to deduce them afterward from 
an absolute One that is reached a priori’; and that “this 
method has proved itself-illusory; the seeming attainment of 
the One has meant the disappearance of the Many.” If, as 
he avers, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Schopenhauer, and others 
less distinguished verily held such an “absolutism or singu- 
larism,”—a question which I do not raise at present,—their 
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recent thought does well in recoiling from their doctrines. I 


can only say that I have not understood them in this and that 
way. On the other hand, I find that Dr. Ward admits that 
pluralism has also ‘failed to reach a satisfactory solution of 
the problem of the One and the Many”; he allows “that no 
philosophy has ever managed to reconcile these two notions 
of an infinite power and an infinite variety of limited, indi- 
vidualized expressions of that power.” But I would apply 
to pluralism, mutatis mutandis, precisely what he says of 
absolutism or singularism. The solution is not to be 
obtained by passing over the [One] [Many] at the outset, 
trusting to deduce [it] afterward from the Absolute 
[Many]. For the Many is not “given.” The pure Many 
is as much an a priori construct as the ‘‘Absolute One,” and 
as little given in experience. And as it is admitted that 
“Pluralism fails or has so far failed to account for the unity 
that it in fact involves,” then the right and the duty of recoil- 
ing from the doctrine is as absolute and imperative as the 
right and duty of recoiling from its opposite. 

Indeed, the promise as well as the problem of the philo- 
sophic thought of the twentieth century arises from the ex- 
posure of the impossibility of both of these abstract theories, 
and its rejection all along the line, from the most elementary 
perception to the most comprehensive reflective knowledge 
of the premises and the methods of both. 


Lecture III 
O theory can be satisfactory if it is inconsistent with 
itself; and none can be satisfactory if it attains self- 
consistency by merely ignoring or abolishing differences. 
Pluralism cannot afford to be self-contradictory, and sin- 
gularism or absolutism cannot afford to afirm empty same- 
ness. These rival schools, starting from opposite poles and 
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employing opposite methods, would arrive at the same goal. 
They would admit in their scheme both unity and diversity, 
and they would reconcile these notions. And reconciliation 
would, for both alike, mean more than the admission of unity 
and diversity side by side. The One must be explicable only 
through the Many, and the Many only through the One. 
Such is the acknowledged condition and criterion of philo- 
sophic truth: it cannot contain ultimate incongruities nor be 
incomplete; it must be a system which is all-comprehensive, 
and in which all the elements have their own place and 
function. 

It ought, it seems to me, to be obvious that the condition 
and criterion of reality must in these respects be the same for 
the real. To maintain a different criterion of truth and real- 
ity is not possible with establishing a fundamental discrep- 
ancy between them at all points. Reality can as well contain 
ultimate contingencies as truth can contain ultimate contra- 
dictions. Pluralism must as a philosophical theory be a 
doctrine of the universe as a whole, and if its doctrine must 
be self-consistent its universe must be one. And absolutism, 
if its ‘“One”’ is to have meaning, must affirm the real diversity 
of the real. In a word, on any theory, the destiny of reality 
must be the same as that of truth. Epistemology and ontol- _ 
ogy, even for those who recoil from saying that “reality is 
experience,’ must be two names for one doctrine. For the 
real gains no expression except in knowledge, and knowledge 
must have the real for its content. 

No one will affirm that the concrete truth of the concrete 
real either has been or can be attained by human knowledge. 
In that sense no philosophy has ever pretended to be “‘abso- 
lute.” But we found in the last lecture that such a truth 
cannot be approached, and that not even the first step can 
be taken toward it by a philosophy which omits either the 
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One or the Many from its original premises. There is no 
_ way either from differences to unity or from unity to differ- 
ence. Indeed, it might be shown that both pure difference 
and pure unity are confused and contradictory notions. To 
endeavor to start from either the one or the other is to start 
from the abstract and the meaningless. 

What alternative remains for philosophy? Evidently 'to 
start from unity as expressing itself in diversity, or as al- 
ready concrete. Knowledge must exhibit at every stage— 
even the first—the essential characteristics of a system. 
Every object, whether it be that of immediate perception or 
that of philosophic reflection, whether it be a so-called 
simple fact or the universe in its totality, must have the char- 
acter of individuality. This means that it must consist of 
parts or elements between which there are real differences; 
but, at the same time, the differences must so complement 
and sustain one another as to constitute one reality. And 
that reality is not the mere sum of the parts or elements, nor 
is it anything superimposed upon them by way of a contain- 
ing supplement or envelope. For the one can neither be 
indifferent to the elements nor independent of them; nor are 
they, on their part, indifferent to or independent of one 
another or of the whole. The One and the Many must 
derive their intrinsic character and their very being and 
function from each other. They must be distinguishable, for 
they are different; but they must not be separable, for they 
constitute a unity. On the other hand, they must be One, for 
they are forms of one reality; but they must not be fused 
into sameness, for they are different. But this means that 
individuality belongs both to the whole and also to every real 
element of the whole or instance of the Many. To deny the 
individuality of the whole is to disintegrate it into inex- 
plicable and unreal differences, every one of which “is a surd 
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for thought”; and to deny the individuality of the parts or 
elements is to reduce unity to emptiness and to make it mean- 
ingless. Hence, further, the One and the Many must be 
both dependent upon and independent of each other. They 
must exist in themselves, and nevertheless exist only in virtue 
of their relation to each other in a whole which is at once 
constituted by them and constitutive of them. 
But, it may well be asked, does this not also imply that 
philosophy starts from and deals with a self-contradiction? 
It depends, I shall try to show, on the meaning of “‘individu- 
ality,” of dependence and independence, of real being and of 
relation. In all cases it is the problem of philosophy to 
explain this apparent enigma. It is not to show that this 
view of the individuality and reality of the whole and of all 
its elements is true. We have seen that philosophy postu- 
lates this view of truth and reality in attempting to be a 
coherent or systematic doctrine. Nor is the postulate a mere 
a priori assumption, unsustained by experience. On the 
contrary, there is no department of experience which does 
not contain, or rather consist of, instances of the unity of the 
diverse, and of the diversity or complexity of the One. The 
problem confronts ordinary thought on every side, only it 
ignores it, and it is presented in every one of the arts and 
sciences. Let me exemplify this fact by citing one or two 
examples. When four voices sing together the notes 
CEGC’, orGCD, or DF A, harmony ensues. Now har- 
mony is not mere unison, nor is it mere multiplicity. It is a 
single effect in which all the voices are fused into unity, but 
the fusion does not annul the differences nor destroy the in- 
dividuality of the voice. The individual harmony consists 
of individual voices each of which is enriched by its relations 
and intensified in its beauty. 
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_ It is evident that the same holds of a piece of music as a 
whole. It consists of sequent movements, the first of which 
passes away to make room for its successor, and yet the char- 
acter of the movements which come last depends upon—that 
is, somehow carries within—what went before, and con- 
tinuity—nay, unity—remains by means of the succession. 

Every work of art exhibits the same character of being a 
One in value of the Many, and presents the same problem. 
A turret depends for its artistic value upon the place it occu- 
pies in the edifice; and so does the artistic value of the 
edifice. Each gives and borrows its significance and worth 
from the other, and yet each has its own meaning. So it is 
also with a picture or a poem. Both the parts and the whole 
have their individual being and value, and yet these depend 
on their relation to one another in the whole. 

When we turn from the arts to the sciences and to philos- 
ophy—to systematized knowledge—the same truth holds. 
The meaning of a statement depends upon its context and all 
its cognitive value. A statement may be rendered meaning- 
less by changing its context; and truth itself becomes error 
when it is placed out of ‘the appropriate universe of dis- 
course.” 

Nevertheless the unity of the systematic truth is not 
obtained by mere fusion. Every element in it retains its own 
value, and makes its own contribution to the whole. When 
the mathematician, for instance, proves a theorem in geom- 
etry he is engaged in demonstrating one, and only one, truth: 
e.g., that the angles of a triangle are together equal to two 
right angles. But the single proof of a single truth somehow 
consists of many truths, and these are at once independent 
and interdependent. They are independent in that they can- 
not be done without, and nothing can replace them or per- 
form their function in the proof; they are interdependent in 
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so far as none of them has either significance or value except 
by reference to one another and to the single truth they sub- 
serve. 

In short, the testimony of rational experience to the real- 
ity and the interdependence, to the individuality and to the 
essential and even constitutive interrelation of the Many and 
the One, is universal. The mere Many of the pluralist and 
the mere One of the absolutist are alike nothing more nor 
less than fictions. Experience gives no example of them. 
They are the results of the abstract treatment of experience. 

It follows, therefore, that the interpretation of experi- 
ence, which philosophy is, must accept this apparent enigma. 
Its problem is not to show whether, but how, this can be pos- 
sible—to maintain the reality both of the One and the Many, 
and to reconcile in its theory what is already reconciled in 
reality. 

But to maintain this view of philosophy, and to carry it 
out into its results, is to challenge a formidable array of 
abstractions. For, as we have already seen, the tissue of 
reality is torn by human knowledge and its seamless raiment 
rent asunder. We convert differences into contradictions, 
and isolate and fix our distinctions; and, in consequence, we 
find the differences irreconcilable. The reality and indepen- 
dence of the Many is assumed to imply that they are exclu- 
sive; and any degree of community of existence is held, as a 
matter of course, to destroy their individuality. The sway 
of abstractions is very wide. 

Nevertheless I believe, as I have said, that if there be any 
movement of thought in this twentieth century which spe- 
cially characterizes its mission and promises significant re- 
sults, it is that of first exposing and then rejecting these 
abstract opposites. It is, in one word, to repudiate the 
categories—what Kant by a new abstraction called the Cate- 
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gories of the Understanding, which are the categories of ex- 
ternal and of both contingent and necessary relation. It is 
to reject in toto the view that the reality or individuality of 
anything can consist in or depend upon its isolation. It is to 
discover that to negate is not to contradict, and that to afirm 
is not to reduce into mere sameness. On the other hand, it 
is not to say that reality consists of relations; but it is to say 
that it is not independent of relations, and that if relations 
are abolished nothing whatsoever remains. It is to hold 
steadfast to the truth so plainly illustrated in every work of 
art, which consists at all times of individual parts every one 
of which has its own character and function, and which nev- 
ertheless is dependent for both its character and its function 
upon the work of art as a whole. For, whether we can ex- 
plain it or not, a piece of music does consist of individual 
notes, and not of mere relations; and yet if the relations be- 
tween the several notes be annulled they are changed, and no 
music remains. And whether we can explain it or not, every 
rational judgment, true or false, makes one affirmation, and 
that affirmation contains a diversity of elements. 

But if this be the special mission of the philosophy of the 
twentieth century, it must be admitted that the promise of its 
fulfilment is, so far, faint. Its exposure of the necessary 
failure of the one-sided assumptions of both pluralism and 
abstract absolutism is incomplete. It has not taken to heart 
that experience furnishes no example of either mere unity or 
mere diversity, and that these rival theories have pure fic- 
tions for their premises. Hence it has not repudiated either 
the method or the aim of these abstract doctrines. It is con- 
tinuing the attempt to bring the One and the Many together, 
instead of proceeding from the presupposition that they al- 
ways are together. Its process is either synthetic or ana- 
lytic; synthetic in so far as it seeks to proceed from the mere 
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Many; analytic in so far as it seeks to proceed from the mere 
One. It does not begin with the conception of system, of 
reality as a concrete element, nor proceed to observe its 
growth or evolution, by which unity becomes more deep and 
significant and the diversity of the parts more clear. 

Let me illustrate this truth in the first place with regard 
to knowledge. The subject of knowledge—namely, the 
finite, rational self—is still regarded as a res completa; and 
the object which the subject seeks to know is regarded as 
another res completa. The problem of knowledge, there- 
fore, assumes the form of showing how they can be brought 
together. And, further, it is assumed, though with a confi- 
dence sharply shaken, that the way of bringing them together 
is to resolve the one into the other, or, in other words, to 
abolish the difference between them. And if we have de- 
spaired of resolving the subject into its object by the way of 
materialism, we have, on the other hand, not repudiated the 
opposite method of resolving the world into the subjective 
experience of one or more subjects. Subjective idealism is 
still in vogue, for we say that reality is experience, and in 
panpsychism the monadism of Leibnitz is being resuscitated, 
so that all reality is made to consist of what one may call 
spiritual points, which have only intensive magnitude and no 
““body”’ except their own activities. . 

It is true that philosophers now speak of subject-object, 
and will even admit that spirit and nature are somehow cor- 
relates; but only the most limited use is made of the concep- 
tion. And when it is afirmed that reality is experience, 
‘‘experience”’ is allowed to remain utterly ambiguous so as to 
carry either an objective or a subjective reference at will. 
Or when it is explained, as for instance by Mr. Bradley, ex- 
perience, and therefore reality, is said to consist of feelings, 
thought and volitions, and subjective idealism reappears. 
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That little use is made of the conception subject-object 
beyond the admission that reality is somehow spiritual, is evi- 
dent from the fact that the psychologist, and also the episte- 
mologist, not only distinguish but separate the functions of 
mind and things. The world of reality presents the data for 
mind, and mind then makes the knowledge. But the world | 


~ cannot give until the mind takes, and the mind cannot take 


until the world gives; and there is no priority of any kind, 
either temporal or logical. The statement that reality is 
experience is meant to convey their intrinsic correlation. But 
the statement is allowed to remain vague; and experience is, 
after all, made to belong exclusively to the subject. It is his 
living conation and cognition, and the object world is its 
product; and the idealism which practically all philosophers 
now profess becomes a doctrine which reduces reality either 
into phenomena of consciousness, such as thoughts, feelings 
and volitions, or into spiritual monads, more or less confused 
personalities. 

But consciousness cannot be active—that is to say, it can- 
not be consciousness—except in relation to objects, and the 
data of knowledge cannot be the results of knowing. Hence 
the function of the real in the act of knowing must be re- 
stored, and consciousness, with all its activities, must be its 
activity as consciousness, and as a consciousness which is in- 
dividual. We must make room for the function of both 
mind and the world in knowledge, and maintain that, as sep- 
arate, they can neither do nor be anything. Knowledge 
proceeds neither from minds nor from objects. It is the self- 
revelation of the whole which comprises both, and is both in 
their interaction. However true it may be that experience is 
subjective, personal, private to every individual finite spirit, it 
is still a consciousness which has contents, which exists only 
by reference to it, and which cannot make it. ‘To account 
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for knowledge we must assume a reality which is wider than 
either subjects or objects, because it comprehends both, and 
neither is except in relation to its opposite. To begin with, 
either is comparable to the process of a mathematician who 
looks for a product by ,beginning with one of the factors, 
starting from either 6 or 7 in order to arrive at 42. Know- 
ledge is the result of the interaction of the two aspects of 
reality which we not only distinguish but separate and then 
strive to bring together. We endeavor to find a way out of 
consciousness and into a relation with facts, whereas we are 
at all, and are conscious, only in virtue of our relation to the 
reality which comprehends both our minds and the facts. 

But if this is true we shall cease to speak of the self and 
the not-self, of subjects and objects, of mind and matter, of 
soul and body, of spirit and nature, of God and man as first 
existing apart, and then brought together through the inter- 
action which reveals itself in knowledge, in the fine arts, in 
morality and in religion; for that interaction is, as we have 
seen, impossible unless they are together. Our distinctions 
must remain and the differences must be real, and the indi- 
viduality and even the personal privacy of the human spirit 
be maintained, but they must be maintained within the unity 
of the real which comprises both the opposites. 

That the thought of the present day is making toward this 
genuine universal standpoint is not to be doubted. There is 
evidence of it especially in such doctrines as that of the 
“natural-supernaturalism of Carlyle,” in the spiritual real- 
ism of Goethe, of Wordsworth; in the indefinite view of 
the immanence or indwelling of the divine in nature; in the 
repudiation of materialism by natural science and its clearing 
consciousness of the abstract character of its hypotheses and 
task; in the growing conviction of the intrinsic interaction of 
man and society; in the growing suspicion of both individu- 
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alistic and socialistic theories, and in the thinning down of 
the partition between the secular and the sacred, so that man 
finds his duty, which is his spiritual opportunity and privi- 
lege, in every station, and believes that every service of man 
may be the service of God. The sense of man’s affinity with 
the universe is deepening in every way, and the universe it- 
self seems to acquire a spiritual significance because man is 
an element in it. 

The justification of this new attitude which philosophy 
must furnish is difficult. But psychology on the one side, and 
logic on the other, are preparing the way for the new meta- 
physic. The former finds no evidence that mind, however 
spontaneous, can create its own content. Even imagination, 
when it is more free, only selects and rearranges. If it 
creates its heaven as it pleases, it must borrow its material, 
as Hume has shown, from the present world, making its 
streets of gold and gates of pearl, etc. All knowledge is 
both relative and anthropomorphic, just because both man 
and his world are necessary factors in the function of know- 
ing. If man is and must be spontaneous in his cognitive and 
conative activities, it is not because he is separate from the 
world. In isolation he is helpless. As he cannot lift a hand 
or move a foot except by means of the resistance which is 
also the help of the physical cosmos, so he can neither know 
nor will, and is in fact only a name or nothingness in his iso- 
lation. The world is not a hindrance to man’s “spontaneous” 
spiritual activities, but their indispensable condition. In 
truth, his knowledge is the activity of the real in and by him; 
but it is his knowledge none the less, for by it he comprises 
the real. 

On the other hand, his affinity to and dependence upon his 
cosmos is also its dependence upon him. The cosmos of the 
materialist is as inconceivable as the knowing subject or de- 
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tached self of the abstract idealist. If mind is not except in 


its relation to the object, neither is the object except in rela- 


tion to the subject. The dependence is interdependence, and 
the real is never only one of its aspects. It is neither natural 
nor spiritual if these are considered apart. 

Nor does the dependence of the world of objects on mind 
mean that mind, as we know it, makes them, and in making 
them infects them with its own subjectivity. The objects do 
not turn out on examination to be nothing but experience, if 
by experience is meant—as it ought to mean—thoughts, feel- 
ings and volitions, which somehow become substantiated into 
these ambiguous realities, hovering between being and non- 
being, which we call phenomena. There is no such thing as 
a ‘‘world of truth” which stands over against things in them- 
selves, and mediates between them and minds, being, as 
Lotze called them, “‘a replica” of the real. The problem of 
discovering the connection between ideas and their objects, 
and all the attempted solutions of the problem by making the 
former images or symbols or representatives of the latter, 
or the latter reifications of the former, are as unmeaning 
and futile as the problem of the relation of the world of 


fairies to the world of every-day life. There are minds and. 


there are things, and because they are elements of one reality 
they interact. During their interaction there is knowing, 
and the result of the activity of knowing is to modify the 
subject which knows so that it can repeat the process, even 
when the objects which first contributed to it are not present. 
But there is no such result as a concatenated system of ideas, 
nor even a single idea that has any permanence or being of 
its own. The relation of minds and of things is direct in the 


last resort, and the relation between them is constitutive of 
both. 
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But this, it will be said, makes reality depend for its exis- 
tence upon being known, and at the least derive a new stage 
of existence and a higher manifestation of itself from and 
through man’s mind. In that case must not the act of know- 
ing defeat itself? It is the object of knowing to apprehend 
facts as they are; but that is surely not possible if the act of 
knowing changes them. Knowing them changes them, I © 
should answer, and defeats thereby its own purpose, only if 
we continue to assume the dualistic point of view which, at 
present, we are endeavoring to repudiate, and continue to 
treat them as separate existences brought together. But the 
difficulty does not arise if knowing is neither the function of 
mind nor of objects as apart, but of the reality which com- 
prises them both as elements and aspects. From this latter 
point of view reality may be shown to enrich itself, to allow 
fuller being, to set free and to realize new potentialities 
through the cognitive activities we have been attributing to 
the self, but which belong to it as comprising the self. 

An illustration may indicate the possibility of the truth of 
the view I am trying to express. 

The physicist is supposed to give an account of sound. He 
tells us that it is wave movement. But the least analysis will 
show that he professes no such thing. He explains only one 
of the conditions of sound. Apart from the psychological 
structure of the human organism, and also apart from the 
presumably non-physical but psychological structure of his 
consciousness, there isno sound. Delete any one of these three 
distinguishable elements—the physical, physiological, or 
psychical—there would be no sound and the universe would 
be silent. Sound is not analyzable into any one of these factors, 
nor attributed to any one of them rather than to the others; 
and when all the elements of a unity are necessary there is a 
true sense in which it is not possible to give priority to any 
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one of them. On the other hand, it is true that the physical 
conditions of sound—the wave movements produced by the 
pressing down of the keys of the organ and the filling of the 
pipes with wind—gain new significance and value when the 
organ is played by a great artist and the physical conditions 
are subordinated to the musical purposes of a great com- 
poser. The coming in upon the scene of the musician’s soul 
reveals a new range of meaning and beauty which before 
were dormant in the physical structure of the natural world; 
and reality as a whole, which has produced and contributed 
to the instruction and which comprises the musician, assumes 
through him a new way of being. And yet, though without 
him there can be no music, we cannot attribute the musical 
effect to him alone, as we do knowledge, an experience, to the 
activities of the subject. Without his context he also is help- 
less. The distinction of meum and tuum does not hold. The 
musician’s spontaneous—or, as we say, creative—power is 
conditioned by the real world as a whole in which he lives 
and moves and has his being, and at the same time the real 
world needs him in order to realize the significance even of 
its natural elements. 

This illustration suggests the possibility of maintaining 
that finite minds by their cognitive and conative activities 
have a more significant function in relation to the world of 
reality than that of “manifesting” or ‘“‘expressing” its mean- 
ing in the way of truth; and that their relation to it is more 
intimate than can be accounted for by any theory which at- 
tributes their activities to themselves alone, and which makes 
consciousness contain an idle, epistemological replica of real- 
ity. If in order that there may be music, or any other of the 
productions of fine art, reality as a whole comprising the 
artist must be effectively present, so reality as a whole must 
be that which thinks and wills. Not that minds in willing 
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and knowing are mere instruments upon which the world of 
reality plays, or by which it gains better and fuller expres- 
sion. The idea of “instrument” is inadequate to the occa- 
sion, and we obscure the truth and lapse back into dualism 
when we represent minds as operated upon. It is the mind 
which introduces the purpose. In the case of both the mu- 
sician and the scientific man or philosopher the natural ele- 
ments of the cosmos are in a sense subordinated to their 
purpose; and yet the purpose is not alien to the natural cos- 
mos, or superimposed upon it from without. For nature’s 
own potencies are realized in and by them, and in him they 
acquire themselves a better and fuller way of existence. 

But in that case we must start from a new hypothesis as to 
the nature of reality. We must no longer speak of it as 
either natural or spiritual, nor, in order to account for it, 
endeavor to make the natural disappear in the spiritual. 
Nature as merely natural is now discovered to be only a 
fragment of reality, even of reality as finite minds know it. 
It is and remains “natural,” for it is the condition of the 
spiritual activities, which condition is fulfilled in the finite 
minds into which it breaks. The facts which we speak of as 
given in actual experience are real as manifesting themselves 
in finite minds. Reality has this dual character. It functions 
in the thinking and volition of men as truly as in the form 
and the color of plants. Reality has a dual character, or 
rather it is natural-spiritual. We may distinguish but we 
cannot separate its elements. Hence mind and reality do not 
need to be brought together, and thought has not the impos- 
sible task before it of going out of itself to reality. It zs by 
comprising the real: and the real exhibits its full and true 
nature only in the activities by which truth and goodness are 
attained. When mind appears on the scene the real breaks 
into knowledge as well as into music, and into moral lives as 
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well as statutes and stately edifices. It remains natural, but 
it is a nature with spiritual potencies that break out into 
actuality in man. He is nothing apart from it. He is con- 


tinuous with it. He is effective as mind and will in the de- 


- gree in which as subject he is saturated with its truth and 
purpose. For his purpose is a revelation and liberation of 
Nature’s purpose. He is no external addendum, but her 
product. But when he appears, being her highest product, 
he recoils upon her, sublates her lower forms of being, as- 
similates them with and incorporates them into activities 
which are his activities without ceasing to be Nature’s own. 

There is a psychological problem for which, so far, no 
solution has been found. It is that of the relation of soul 
and body. Psychologists at present propose one of two 
theories. They suggest a panpsychism which converts all 
bodies into souls, or a parallelism between them and their 


phenomena. The former theory introduces more difficulties 


than it solves, and, so far, has not shown itself worthy of 
serious discussion; the latter confesses its failure in that it 
only states the problem and, in fact, offers no solution of it. 
If our criticisms have any validity, no solution of this prob- 
lem is possible; and it is impossible because it contains a surd. 
It is like the problem of proving that 2 x 291, which 


would baffle all mathematicians; or of inventing a perpetually ~ 


moving machine, which must baffle the physical inventor; or 
like saying, ‘“Why should we be moral ?”’, which must baffle 
the moralist. The mathematician, physicist and moralist 
who know what they are about will not ask these questions. 
Nor will the psychologist endeavor to relate—that is, to 
bring together in thought—what he assumes to be separate 
in existence. He will rather take to heart what Aristotle 
has said of such a dualism. He will regard the soul as the 
highest expression, the full reality, the évépyea of the body 
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—not deleting it, nor supplanting it, nor yet subordinated to 
it as a mere consequence or effect, but rather as that in which 
the body exhibits and realizes its full being, and in doing so 
proves its intrinsic spiritual potentialities. In man also we 
find exemplified always, not a soul plus a body, not merely 
natural or physical and superadded spiritual powers, but one 
being whose spiritual activities are at once conditioned by, 
and sublate, or take up, the so-called natural elements. The 
problem of the psychologist as at present stated is insoluble, 
because he is unjust to his body and ignores its function in all 
volition and thought, attributing cognition and volition to a 
mind in isolation, mind as merely subjective, of the existence 
of which there is no least item of evidence in any experience. 

Man, like the cosmos, is nature at its highest and best, 
and nature is not a dead mechanism and mere opposite of 
spirit, any more than it is spiritual apart from mind. The 
beauty and truth and goodness which appear when man is 
upon the scene are not only his, but nature’s also. And 
spirit does not dwell in it as in a dead husk, but is its own 
intrinsic power. ‘This, it seems to me, is the view toward 
which recent thought is gradually moving. It is the theme 
and the inspiration of the greatest poetry of our time, from 
Goethe and Wordsworth to Robert Browning, and it is the 
aspiration of the highest morality and of the most elevated 
and reflective religious consciousness of the present age. It 
is the special mission of philosophy to demonstrate the valid- 
ity of this view, and make good the truth of the one radiant 
ideal. 

There are evidences that philosophy has entered upon this 
task. But the task is great and very difficult. It implies not 
merely revulsion from the consequences of the abstractions 
which have hitherto obstructed its path, but the most fun- 
damental revolution of all the revolutions of the world of 
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mind. It implies a change of method. It must start from 
a different hypothesis and must therefore reinterpret every 
fact in the light of this hypothesis. I must content myself at 
present by merely indicating the main obstacles which 
obstruct its path as it enters upon its problem, all of them 
due to the abstractions which we have substantiated into 
contradictory opposites. 

The first of these are logical, and therefore metaphysical 
also, or ontological. I acknowledge that it is precisely in its 
logical doctrine that modern philosophy has made its great- 
est advance toward the adoption of this point of view, which, 
in fact, is that of spiritual realism or concrete absolutism. 
Nevertheless, even at its best, it is not free from the en- 
tanglements which issue from the use of the external cate- 
gories, which Kant called the Categories of the Understand- 
ing. That it is not content with their use and that it aspires 
to a better is illustrated by its appeal to intuition. Intuition 
is found to achieve what lies beyond the power of the under- 
standing. It grasps things in their veritable unity: it does 
not obliterate differences, but it makes them harmonious or 
transparent—to employ its metaphors. It bridges the gulf 
between knowledge and reality, and brings mind into imme- 
diate illuminating contact with that which is. But it does this 
at the expense of all method. Its operations are mystical 
and miraculous. It explains by means of the unintelligible. 
It has no value except in so far as it expresses discontent 
with the external methods of “the mere understanding,” 
which, after all, it cannot supplant and must merely supple- 
ment. 

The method of intuitionism is too easy. It is like the 
optimism which finds that all is right with the world by 
denying or ignoring its unhappiness and wickedness. It can- 
not help until it turns back upon the topics of the understand- 
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ing, and reveals the unity within its opposites, and shows it 
to be intuitive in the double sense that it always grasps unity 
and is always in actual touch with the real. But owing to 
the domination of these external categories the judgment is 
still treated as if it were the result either of a purely analytic 
or of a purely synthetic process, and reasoning as if it were 
either deductive or inductive. The predicate is either at- 
tached to the subject as a new thing, or it is a mere repeti- 
tion of a part of the subject. In the first case the judg- 
ment is a mere accretion of elements; in the second, a mere 
tautology. In the first case it cannot be true; in the sec- 
ond it can have no meaning. Moreover, both of these 
processes rest upon a false supposition as to the nature of 
the relation of the part of the judgment, as well as of the 
parts themselves. Their agreement is assumed to mean 
their identical and indistinguishable sameness—bare unity; 
their disagreement or negation, to be contradiction and repul- 
sion. In no way, therefore, can either of these theories 
represent the judgment—that is, any rational opinion—as 
concrete; and the process of judgment as beginning in the 
subject with what is already a system, and exposing the na- 
ture of the system in the course of judging and reasoning, 
distinguishing its elements and deepening its unity by the 
same movement. 

Again, on the epistemological side, the “that,” or real 
being, of the object of knowledge is held to be distinct from 
its “what,” or its qualities; and judgment is made to consist 
in bringing these together. And, further, as I have already 
indicated, knowledge itself is separated into forced abstrac- 
tions, and the content is assumed to come from the data, 
while the form is supplied by the activity of the subject. The 
consequence is that knowledge and reality themselves remain 
in inexplicable opposition, and truth is in fundamental contra- 
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diction with itself. For it is assumed that to agree with or to 
represent the real as it is, it must cease to be as truth, and be — 
merged in the real, or else be transmuted in an unknowable 
way by an unknowable Absolute. 

But such results indicate the need, not of escaping from 
methodical thought by means of mystic and methodless in- 
tuition, but of recognizing that thought is always systematic 
and its object always a One in the Many, and therefore of 
ceasing to set the dualistic problems which baffle all attempts 
at solution. 

The second main obstacle, and possibly the more serious 
in practice, may be called ethical. It is assumed, to put the 
matter as directly and concisely as I can, that the ethical 
world will disappear if man is not the genuine creator of his 
own actions, or absolutely spontaneous; and, further, that 
his creative power or spontaneity must mean that he stands 
apart and absolutely isolated from the so-called outer world. 
He is a pure subject, as represented by Kant, ontologically 
separate from all objects, and even from himself when he is 
the object of his own knowledge—his knowing self falling 
into the noumenal, and his known self into the phenomenal 
world. We are jealous, and rightly jealous, of our own in- 
trinsic individuality, and assume that in order to maintain it 
we must hold the world, so to speak, at arm’s length and ex-> 
trude it. Let the outer conditions, and even our own past 
history, be what they will, we must at any moment have the 
power of acting upon it and from it in a manner that, for all 
computation, must be contingent. “Contingency,” as we 
have seen, must be “‘let into the heart of things.” The inner 
life shuts out the outer world; or if it shuts it in or comprises 
it, it is only in the form of “experience’—that is, of 
thoughts, feelings and volitions—and its realities become 
“phenomena.” We have “gone back to Kant,”’ and we still 
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dwell among his contradictions, for we have not gone for- 


ward from Kant. 

Now I have no desire to minimize or to obscure in the 
least degree the privacy of personality, or the subjective and 
intensely individual character of all experience. On the con- 
trary, there is no apparent excuse into which I would not 
follow the solipsist in this direction. All experience is in the 
fullest sense individual, and there is no such thing as univer- 
sal experience in the sense that one finite man can think the 
thoughts or will the volitions of another. Every man’s 
thoughts and every man’s volitions are exclusively his own, 
and no other’s; they remain his own even if it be true, as it 
is, that other men may know the same truth and will to bring 
about the same change. 

When the idealist, in endeavoring to meet the evident 
objections to solipsism, afirms that a man’s mind is not a 
particular thing, like his pocket-knife, but has a universal 
nature, which makes his mind one in intrinsic structure, sub- 
ject to the same laws, active in the same manner as all minds, 
or as mind ‘‘as such,” I have no concern in contradicting 
him. But such an argument does not obviate the difficulties 
of solipsism. However universal in nature a man’s mind 
may be, it does not lose its intensely private and personal 
character, and all his experiences are his own in a sense that 
is exclusive. In other words, the subjective, personal, pri- 
vate character of experience remains, and every mind looks 
at the world with its own eyes. Were all men, like the gods, 
possessors of the real truth of all reality, their thoughts 
would still be their own; and were all human wills one with 
the will of God, they would still be personal wills and the 
moral perfection would be their own. 

The reputation of the solipsist is implied in his own prem- 
ises. There is no solipsist who in making an affirmative does 
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not consider that his affirmation refers to, and is an ideal 
construction or representation of, reality. He is expressing 
his own thoughts of the real, and his thoughts are his own. 
But, unless he confuses the results of his thinking with that 
about which he is thinking, and the object which he strives 
to comprehend with the products of his effort, he will not 
maintain that the real about which he thinks is also subjec- 
tive. He cannot at the same time profess that he is express- 
ing the truth and maintain that he is not dealing with the 
real. His thoughts, however subjective, have an objective 
reference, and however personal and private, they are his 
personal and private conception of that which is. Truth, 
afirmation, negation, judgment have in every instance this 
reference to the real. ‘The reference is direct in every ex- 
perience, and the reference is always to the real—that is, for 
each mind, to only one real. 

Hence every solipsist considers that he knows the truth; 
and it is not possible to affirm or deny except on this presup- 
position. The question of agreement or disagreement is 
subsequent and secondary. What concerns us now is the 
universal and necessary character of every experience, how- 
ever personal. The reference of a judgment is not to a pri- 
vate real; not even when he says, ‘““This is only my opinion.” 
Even that statement is a statement of a fact. And it is al- 
leged that the result of the dealing of different minds is a 
different experience, or as many opinions as there are minds. 
Still, each mind in every affirmation refers to what is real, or 
to what his thought represents or misrepresents. 

Nor can it be affirmed that each subject refers to a differ- 
ent reality, a reality infected with the illusions of his own 
thought. Once more it is the result that may be illusory, or 
merely phenomenal. And, as we have seen, the results of 
knowing cannot be the data of knowledge; nor have they 
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any existence except as ways of the activity of the cognizing 
subject. Phenomena do not constitute a class of existing 
things, over and above the subjects which know, and the real- 
ity which the subjects endeavor to know. 

Thus every experience is bipolar. It is the living relation 
or interaction of two elements of a reality which is at once 
spiritual and natural. Knowing and willing is the act of the 
self by means of this world and of the real world. For no 
existence can refer to any other. 

The question of the agreement or disagreement of the dif- 
ferent experiences, or of any community between them, is 
subsequent and secondary to the reference of each experience 
to the real, which every judgment is. And it also concerns 
reality, which is capable once more of being rightly or 
wrongly interpreted. And the real is in this and every other 
case the criterion of what is held to be true or false. So that 
the reality also is assumed in every experience, in every act 
of cognition, to be bipolar. It is, and it is capable of express- 
ing itself subjectively to the knowing mind. Reality, we may 
perhaps be allowed to say, expresses itself in many self-con- 
scious foci and in many degrees of accuracy and fullness. 
But the presupposition of the real—that is, of one single 
reality—is as inevitable to every subject as the presupposi- 
tion of his own existence. 

When the solipsist, therefore, affirms that every subject 
has his own experience, which is true, he overlooks the fact 
that the object with which each experience deals or which it 
endeavors to represent is that which is. No-subject can as- 
sume that there are as many systems of reality as there are 
interpretations of it; he denies to the experience of others 
that which is essential to his own and to the very possibility 
of experience. 
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It follows from this that there is one criterion for all ex- 
perience, and one ideal. It is reality. It is by constant refer- 
ence to it that he corrects and extends his own, and affirms 
or denies the truth of the experience of others: for their 
expressions of it are also objects for him, and parts of the 
reality which he endeavors to know. And the reference to 
the real is a reference to the Absolute—that is, to that which 
is all in all and exists in its own right. It is by their seeming 
congruence or incongruence with the presupposed whole of 
reality that particular opinions are called true or false. But 
this is as much as to say that reality is held to be a systematic 
whole, within which each particular fact has its own place 
and function. If we work to correct another person of error 
in any judgment, we do so by compelling him to choose be- 
tween that opinion and his interpretation of that which is 
real. The admission of a new truth may compel us 
to revise our conception of the system of reality. A 
new hypothesis may carry with it a revolution in our view 
of reality; but the reality which is the aim of our intellectual 
attempt, and the criterion of the value of its results, is no 
new reality. It is not true, therefore, that there are as many 
realities as there are opinions of reality; although there may 
be as many interpretations of it as there are cognitive sub-_ 
jects. On the contrary, each subject is necessarily assumed 
to be from his own standpoint endeavoring to interpret the 
world of reality. Experience, false or true, has otherwise no 
meaning. 

It is this truth that Spinoza expressed when he said that 
knowledge is adequate in the degree in which the subject of 
knowledge contemplates objects sub specie eternitatis. And 
the moral life of man—that is, his practical life when con- 
sidered in the light of its ultimate issues—gives an interesting 
illustration of this truth. For morality also carries within at 
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all times this immediate reference to the Absolute. The 
action may be, and always is, particular in one of its aspects. 
But it is also a particularized universal. The right action is 
a specific afirmation, and the wrong action is a specific viola- 
tion, of a Universal Good. The right action may be in itself 
insignificant—the mere giving of a cup of cold water; but 
being right, it is what is required in that particular context, 
and neither gods nor men can improve upon it. It is the 
particular reification or incarnation of the best. It is doing 
the work of God, in the language of religion. It is accord 
with the nature of things. And thereby it acquires inex- 
haustible worth and power. 

Hence issues the dignity of an act which we call good, and 
the splendor which cannot be obscured. Hence also flows 
the sense of unconquerable strength which the moral agent 
always feels when he is in his duty. The nature of things is 
at his back. God is with him. His will is one with the 
divine. It must prevail. Its language always is, “If God be 
with us, who can be against us?” 

Both in cognition and volition, therefore, both in know- 
ledge and in morality, once we have freed ourselves of the 
fixed abstractions of the understanding, we find that imme- 
diate continuity with reality which is our own life; and the 
service of the true and the good, being the service of what is 
real, is the service of freedom so perfect that it finds no- 
where aught that can limit or obstruct it. The service is 
fuller, the closer and the wider our communion with what is 
real; and the natural cosmos, in all its wealth, is not a limit 
but a condition of the life of our own spirit, and the living 
partner in all our spiritual enterprises. 

Henry JONES. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE PHILOSOPH 
OF HISTORY 


THE THEORY OF CIVILIZATION 


THE METHODS OF EXTENDING CIVILI- 
ZATION AMONG THE NATIONS? 


I 
THE PROBLEM OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY 


N all the dominions of science, and especially in those re- 
lating to the human subject and dealing with first prin- 
ciples, there are questions—I will not say of eternal standing 
and controversy (because to say “eternal” is to anticipate an 
issue of which, in view of the future’s uncertainty, we are not 
authorized to speak), but indeterminate questions which 
from the beginning of the known history of scientific thought 
down to the present have been treated by the different 
schools of thinkers very differently. Seen thus through the 
medley of systems and opinions, these questions give the im- 
pression of something which is insoluble and by all our pro- 
cesses of knowledge unattainable, something in regard to 
which it is useless to devote time and energy, since the solu- 
tion arrived at will not give universal satisfaction, a sign 
that it is not truly scientific,—and in this, indeed, is explained 
the position of those individuals (by no means few in num- 
ber) who, intent on the scientific requirements of precision 


1 Three lectures presented at the inauguration of the Rice Institute, by 
Professor Rafael Altamira, late Professor of the History of Spanish Law in 
the University of Oviedo, Director of Elementary Education in the Spanish 
Ministry of Public Instruction. 
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and exactitude, exclude such problems from the sphere of 
science and disdain and abandon their investigation. 

In spite of such exclusion, the thinking classes of humanity 
(which are not limited to the professional scientists) persist 
in stating these problems and in asking questions relating to 
them or derived from them. These inquiries demonstrate 
that the problems themselves are a part of an inherent and 
natural curiosity within us, and are a necessity inseparable 
from the human spirit—at least as it has been constituted up 
to the present. We can say no more than this, for it should 
not be forgotten that all our observations regarding our own 
nature are based on what has emanated from a period of 
human life which may seem long, but which is short when 
considered in comparison with what that life may be pro- 
longed to in the future. Our hypothesis, given the present 
nature of our intelligence, can never, however fecund the 
imagination, exceed the finite number of occurrences which 
embraces the known reality. As this limitation to actual ex- 
perience is common to all the orders of our reason, it is clear 
that we are obliged always to work upon the basis of our 
mind as it now is and has for some time presumably to con- 
tinue. 

The curiosity which belongs to our minds as to-day consti- 
tuted, then, inevitably causes at one time or another the same 
questions to be raised, and impels even the professional 
scientists to formulate them, notwithstanding the futility of 
previous efforts. But if all this is certain, it is not less so 
that some of them, although lacking solutions unanimously 
accepted, begin to show, amid the medley of opinions in 
regard to them, a certain general orientation or certain 
points of common acquiescence which signify their advance 
toward a more scientific basis, a surer and more satisfactory 
ground than that hitherto occupied. It is this which is occur- 
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ring with the question of the Philosophy of History, and to 
signalize and determine in regard to this question that gen- 
eral orientation and those points of acquiescence seems to 
me a service that would be of indisputable utility. . 

It will be useful, in the first place, as a basis of future in- 
' vestigation, as a basis of real progress on the road to a solu- 
tion,—on a road which is, properly speaking, scientific, — 
since progress in the knowledge of things depends on the 
clarity and security of what has already been established. 
But it will also be useful for another reason, a consideration 
of a social character which professionals are in the habit of 
overlooking. I refer to the influence exerted by their doc- 
trines on the masses among whom these doctrines become 
translated into lines of opinion and of conduct. For a scien- 
tist that which alone is of importance and alone is worthy of 
attention is the truth or the error of a theory, and from 
this standpoint he may, and does, neglect all theories which 
appear to him untrue, discarding them from that which 
merits his attention. Thus, in the Philosophy of His- 
tory a providentialist will reject and disqualify the doctrines 
of a rationalist or those of a positivist, and vice versa, but 
neither one nor the other will be able to prevent these con- 
flicting doctrines from influencing large numbers of people 
and guiding them in not a few questions of their lives. With 
equal reason the contrary positions of those who admit a 
Philosophy of History and those who deny such a thing — 
collide with and annul one another, but both are powerless 
before the fact that many people will accept one position or 
the other; and as, in the long run, that which matters is that 
which influences the masses, the conflicting theories which 
claim the solution of these indecisive questions come to pos- 
sess for the sociologist, for the practical man, and for the 
historian himself a value which is at best only equally pro- 
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portioned to the scope of their diffusion and to the force of 
the conviction they produce. All, then, which may tend to 
eliminate divergences, discover points of contact, or, better 
expressing it, to intensify in the public mind the consciousness 
of common affirmations in what has arisen from distinct 
starting-points and systems,—afhirmations which have not, 
perhaps, been realized by the majority,—is preparing the 
way for an ever greater homogeneity in thought and action. 

Now, of late years, in the sphere of the Philosophy of 
History, owing to the discussions which the actual statement 


and formulation of the question has produced, there has 


been a fairly concrete determination of factors and a clarifi- 
cation of ideas relating to the subject. Neither movement 
has descended to the great sphere of those who are non- 
specialist but cultured sufficiently to produce in it a favorable 
change of the same character; but this same lack of corre- 
spondence between the scientific position up to date and the 
sediment of antiquated and already scientifically rectified 
ideas which have passed down into the masses as accepted 
knowledge renders all the more necessary that labor of diffu- 
sion whose first effect has to be the clear determining and 
sizing up of fundamental opinions and authorities. The ne- 
cessity is all the greater in so far as one may consider in- 
cluded in the masses the large number of persons whom, at 
first sight, we should qualify as cultured, persons who have 
obtained university degrees and who undoubtedly possess 
wide information and clear intelligence. Thus, I have heard 
my book ‘‘The History of Spain and the Spanish Civiliza- 
tion” described as a work of historical philosophy, although 
it is simple and unmistakable narrative, simply because it 
contains, with the usual chapters on political history, others 
on what has been called Kulturgeschichte, or internal his- 
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This very common error signifies not just a vagueness in 
the conception of the Philosophy of History (vagueness 
there is as well, and in due course we shall examine it), but 
an absolute disorientation in which it is impossible to form 
any argument whatever or even make one’s self intelligible 
to those laboring in the fallacy, for the simple reason that 
while employing the same name, they imply something 
wholly different. Let us begin, then, by rectifying this error, 
that it may once and for all be deleted from the public mind. 
Every history-book is pure narrative if it limits itself to re- 
lating facts. Although it may embrace in entirety every 
sphere in the whole life of a state, including the history of 
its thought in the various orders of the sciences and in those 
treating of human questions, it is not a book of Philosophy 
of History. It may be the work of an historian who does 
not believe that science possible or regards it as dissevered 
from his professional mission: his ideas in this respect will 
not in the least have been invalidated. 

Equally common with this error, and perhaps more so, 
there is another one more difficult of eradication and of 
graver consequences for the reason that it comes near, ap- 
parently, to the actual field of philosophy itself instead of 
being plainly and at a glance outside of it. This is the error 
in which, in the name of philosophy, is inferred every 
generalization regarding historical facts. To those laboring 
in this error everything of a general character that may be 
gleaned from an individual history of concrete facts—the 
character of an institution in a given epoch, the dominant 
and central current in a series of events, the distinctive feat- 
ure of the history of a state, the trajectory and orientation of 
an order of ideas—is Philosophy of History. But as, apart 
from such works of erudition as are purely concrete and 
monographic, every historian must generalize without de- 
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parting from his own material of facts, it may be deduced, 
according to this criterion, that there will scarcely be a his- 
tory-book which is not philosophical. A book which sum- 
marizes in a great compendium, a great “‘synthesis,”’ as it is 
commonly but erroneously expressed, the facts of a period, 
of an age, or of a state, and popular lectures which epitomize 
the great results of detailed investigation, would be Philos- 
ophy of History when, in general, they are rigorously limited 
to the field of what is narrative—that is to say, purely his- 
torical. The celebrated lectures, for example, on the ‘‘His- 
tory of Civilization in Europe,” by Guizot, do not in any 
way possess the philosophical character, although their 
eloquent expression and the reflections and opinions often 
to be found in them which do not cover a ground that 
is, properly speaking, historical, added, moreover, to the lax 
and careless criticism of contemporaries to whom all this 
justly came as something new, led to the lectures being desig- 
nated by many as philosophical. Generally speaking, one 
may affirm, on the contrary, that every generalization about 
facts, while it remains a generalization, and however ab- 
stract be its character, is not philosophical. What always 
result from it are facts, very general, very comprehensive, 
but, in the end and in the long run, facts. Laws themselves, 
or the course they follow in a more or less extended period, 
are likewise facts, although of an abstract character. They 
express what is the line and orientation of individual hap- 
penings; they do not explain them philosophically or, to be 
more precise, metaphysically. 

I have now just enunciated what, in my opinion, is a basal 
quality in the Philosophy of History; but, to avoid confu- 
sion, it will be necessary to define it. Every explanation of 
facts is not a philosophic explanation. Naturally it is not so 
when it treats of causes which are directly or indirectly his- 
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torical—that is to say, determines temporal origins and 
precedents, the factors behind an appearance and effect, the 
necessity of a phenomenon in a given moment. No one will 
describe as philosophical the explanation of the collapse of 
the Invincible Armada, an explanation which is entirely con- 
fined to the most concrete facts and as historical as any in the 
world; nevertheless many other analogous explanations of 
greater or less significance than the above are still described 
with manifest equivocation as philosophical. The explana- 
tion of the Hellenic genius and culture as a consequence of 
oriental origins, of such and such influences derived from the 
geographical situation of that people, is equally not of a 
philosophic character. All such explanation moves entirely 
amid temporal causes and on a ground which is purely his- 
torical, however vast and general its embrace of the concrete 
facts and data. For the explanation to assume a philosophic 
character it must treat not of temporal but of permanent 
causes and must inclose facts in a metaphysical impulsion and 
causality outside of the field of history. It is not without 
purpose that the science under consideration is called Phi- 
losophy of History (of human history, it is clear), which 
means that it is a philosophic science and ought to be treated 
according to its nature and not on historical lines. The 
antagonism between the Philosophy of History and the His- 
tory of Philosophy, which has been shown and explained by 
certain schools of thinkers, defines thoroughly the distinctive 
character of each of these sciences, notwithstanding that the 
terms employed in them are identical: the different relative 
position of both terms in each of the two cases signalizes 
plainly the opposition in question. 

It is necessary, then, to abandon all false conceptions of 
the science concerned with these reflections in order to place 
ourselves in the actual field with which it corresponds. Once 
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_ settled there, the discussion of the problems belonging to this 
science becomes disentangled because we know now the value 
of the words employed and are no longer in the plight of 
discussing indefinitely and without understanding one an- 
other two things which have nothing else in common but the 
name we give them, a name which is applicable only to one. 

With this point settled, it is now possible to propound the 
first question of the Philosophy of History, which is precisely 
that now most under discussion in our times—to wit, the pos- 
sibility of the science in question. In any case this would 
have to be the first question to be discussed and to be solved; 
for, what would be the use of fantastically pursuing the prin- 
ciples of a science devoid of all reality—that is to say, impos- 
sible? We should be involved in a labor that is not only 
useless but pernicious, through the false ideas that would be 
disseminated. 

Before examining this question and expressing in regard 
to it, if necessary, a personal opinion, it is important to sepa- 
rate it from another which is often confounded with it, the 
one prejudging the other with its own solution. It is one 
thing to question the possibility of a Philosophy of History, 
be what it may the field of science in which it is established, 
and it is another thing to inquire if historians as such are 
capable of creating it, or even merely if its existence concerns 
or ought to concern them. ‘The distinction between these 
_ two questions is all the more necessary in so far as many 
treatises have dealt only with the second of the two, and 
presumed, in the solution of it, to have solved the first and 
fundamental question. In reality, the second question, as 
it is commonly propounded, is beside the point. If the 
Philosophy of History, given that it is possible, is a philo- 
sophic and not an historical science, it clearly follows that it 
devolves not on the historian but on the philosopher to for- 
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mulate and clarify it. It is legitimate and comprehensible on 
the part of the historian to declare himself as such incompe- 
tent; to refuse to employ his energies in the investigation 
of an aspect of human history which does not concern him; 
and to demand the requisite time and energy for what does. 
For this reason it is a strong position which has been adopted 
by those who, under the title of historians, refuse to busy 
themselves with that problem, and even regard it as per- 
nicious that it should be mixed with those peculiar to history; 
basing their opinion either on the supposition that the char- 
acter of historical knowledge fundamentally prohibits a 
philosophical explanation, or on the supposition that the 
actual position of historical science does not as yet authorize 
it.1 Observe, however, that the majority of those of this 
opinion admit that outside the sphere of history, in the field 
of other science, the problem is legitimate and is one that 
may be formulated and considered. If he wishes to abide in 
his own sphere, it is not the professional historian who will 
study it, but of the results of the investigations which others 
have accomplished he will be able to take advantage. 

It is clear of course that this does not exclude a historian 
from studying the Philosophy of History, just as he may be 
interested in astronomy or any other science, nor can it be 
denied that in the fact of his being a historian his prepara- 
tion in the study of the problem is the more adequate for a 
deep penetration into a given one of its aspects.2_ The natu- 

1 An exposition of the situation of that question to date is to be found in 


my book “Questions of Modern History” (Madrid, 1904), Introduction and 
Chapter III. 


2 One of the scientific weaknesses in many authorities on the Philosophy of 
History who would be styled classical—and even of not a few modern phi- 
losophers—consists in their not being or not having been sufficiently Ais- 
torians; that they do not see the problem in its essential historical perspec- 
tive; and that they have failed to fulfil that exigency which Dilthey (“Em- 
lestung ni de Gentenvissenschaften”) formulated, saying: “The thinker who 
takes as his object the historical world, ought to be intimately acquainted with 


the immediate material of history and should be entirely the master of his 
medium.” 
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ral supposition, in fact, is that it will be the historian who 
will be interested in that problem because the constant vision 
of the historical material will continually produce in him a 
desire for an explanation transcending the mere facts them- 
selves; and, in any case, as a man of intelligence he will be 
brought up against the problem, though he may not embark 
on the solution of it. Nor, moreover, in the preceding affir- 
mations relative to the independence of position between 
the scientific sphere and the philosophical is there any denial 
of the intimate bond which unites them, and in virtue 
of which not only does the philosopher require, as was said, 
to be master of historical matter, but the historian will find 
in philosophy a force which, although it is not his business to 
create it, will help him in the handling of his data. 

Now, it is quite another thing to state the objection in 
regard to a Philosophy of History to the philosophers them- 
selves, basing one’s position on the present status of our 
knowledge of the history of mankind. Such an objection— 
distinct from that embodied in this argument against the pos- 
sibility merely of the “historians” creating a Philosophy of 
History—may be based on an affirmation of that strict inter- 
dependence in which, we affirm, both terms are to be found. 
Kohlen has expressed it in a decisive manner with reference 
to the Philosophy of Law: “Without a universal history of 
law a true juridic philosophy is as impossible as is a philos- 
ophy of humanity without a similar history of mankind and 
a philosophy of language without linguistics.”” This, then, 
denies for all men the possibility of a Philosophy of History, 
although only so long as it fails to fulfil that fundamental 
requisite of previous acquaintance with the facts in all the 
amplitude necessary that it may be possible to philosophize 
about them; and, to my mind, this is the strongest objection 
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that can be opposed to the present possibility of a Philosophy 
of History. 

As a matter of fact, it is only by the force of habit and the 
suggestion exerted by those books (that is to say, the doc- 
trines elaborated in them and the systems formulated, which 
give the false appearance of something perfect and conclu- 
sive) that we say and even believe that we are acquainted 
with the History of Humanity. Certain it is that consider- 
able in range as is our historical information, and although 
that information has augmented so vastly in one century in 
regard to the above branch of history in particular, and 
become perfected in certitude and thoroughness, there still 
remains much for us to learn, still many points of obscurity 
and vagueness, many facts and theories in suspense; and that 
on a basis so imperfect any philosophic structure will be 
flimsy, collapsing at the least pressure. For, if we do not 
possess our facts securely and in entirety, how can we build 
upon them anything stable or secure? To the immense force 
embodied in this argument is due the most useful and fruitful 
of the results which modern criticism has produced in the 
discussion of the problem now before us. By dint of this 
argument has been demonstrated the inconsistency between 
systems relating to the Philosophy of History constructed a 
priori by writers who, in not a few cases, are ranked among 
the great. This failure was merited, as merited is the smile 
with which, to-day, we regard, for example, that infantile 
endeavor to inwrap the history of mankind in periods or 
ages of development which limited the future and closed up 
the eternity of life. In drawing up a clear table of all in 
these systems which was warrantable and final, the criticism 
of the professional historians has constituted a service to 
science of immense value, clearing the road so that it should 
be unobstructed by pseudo-scientific—though some of them 
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colossal—structures which would render it difficult to make 


the labor of the future step by step and in certainty. It is 


true, however, that it has produced also a pernicious skep- 
ticism in many people who, with the precipitancy so natural 
and difficult to check in human nature when a definite conclu- 
sion is arrived at and a judgment passed, have confused the 
breakdown of the Philosophy of History as interpreted by 
certain authors with the total collapse of the whole science. 
To convince the public of the error of assuming the second 
issue as a consequence of the first is in fact one of the duties 
of men of science in the social aspect of their labor. 

Let us return now to the starting-point of these considera- 
tions. To deny the present possibility of a Philosophy of 
History because we do not as yet know enough of the history 
of mankind is not to deny its possibility absolutely and for- 
ever; agreed, however, on this point, the affirmation which 
has led us to it reappears and confronts us. We are still at 
grips with the fundamental problem. In short, if it is proved 
that it is definitely impossible for us to arrive at that initial 
historical knowledge which has to be the basis of a scientific 
philosophy regarding it, or if it is true, as many believe, that 
historical knowledge is incapable of scientific qualities and 
even of precision and of certitude, then to philosophize about 
it will be eternally impossible. The problem, therefore, is 
transferred to another ground and obliges us to discuss pre- 
viously all those questions alluded to, and which in our days 
cover, as is known, an extensive literature. From the dis- 
cussion as to the degree of generalization which is possible 
in regard to facts about humanity (a discussion maintained 
on the extreme wing by Xenopol, who denied that there 
could be any generalization), to the transference of history 
wholly and solely into the field of science, the series of minor 
problems presented in the different opinions upheld by the 
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specialists to-day require to be tackled and cleared up in 
order that we may either be free of all incubus in the afirma- 
tion of a Philosophy of History or else abandon the dream 
of its possibility. It would be long and wearisome here and 
now to enter on this task which I have already elsewhere 
accomplished. I will refer only to the conclusion I there 
arrived at, and take my stand upon it under the plea of a 
personal opinion. The doctrine may be thus epitomized: 
In the present situation of our knowledge relating to these 
questions, and of the opinion of men of science respecting 
them, there is a decided weakness to be observed in the ar- 
guments employed to deny the scientific character (the 
possibility of such) in history, either because the general con- 
ception of science renders it possible to-day to state the prob- 
lem with a different meaning to that of Aristotle, or because 
it is not so certain as is commonly believed that history is 
confined purely to the observation of individual facts, form- 
ing itself into a narrative without any generalization (of a 
more or less abstract character, that is, as all generalizations 
are), in which each fact conserves its unique and differential 
characteristic and only on the strength of it is mentioned. 
For myself, personally, however, the crux of the problem is 
not in whether historical knowledge conforms or not to the 
Aristotelian definition of science, and whether it is suscep- 
tible to abstractions of greater or less amplitude, but in 
whether it can attain those qualities of truth, clearness and 
certainty which distinguish scientific from vulgar knowledge. 
If to the scheme and elaboration of true, evident and certain 
knowledge which has as its objective the facts about human- 
ity in time and space (and derives from that objective its 
own internal coherence) is begrudged the denomination 


1 In the book mentioned previously, “Questions of Modern History,” Chap- 
ter ITI, No. 3. 
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“scientific,” the question at issue is solely the question of a 
name. What matters is that our knowledge of man and of 
the manifestations of society in past ages shall arrive, by 
means of a rigorous employment of the critical methods of 
investigation, at being as certain as our knowledge about 
Nature and the facts concerning her, though neither one nor 
the other, either to the observer or to the experimentalist, 
delivers the totality of its abundant and (from day to day at 
least) mysterious contents. 

The objection, then, which, if valid, would make it impos- 
sible forever, through lack of a foundation, to philosophize 
about the history of mankind, possesses no scientific author- 
ity for opposing an insuperable barrier to this philosophic 
aspiration; but it does serve most effectively to moderate 
impatience and to check precipitancy in the task of solving 
the main problem, showing the connection between this 
problem and many questions of importance still under dis- 
cussion, revealing also its complexity and suggesting that 
even on the strong basis of a personal conviction rooted in 
the feeling that a right solution is arrived at, we are to pre- 
serve the judicious cautiousness which is characteristic of the 
truly scientific mind, and which safeguards against the pos- 
sibility of error and makes us respectful toward contrary 
opinions. All that may avoid that suspicious simplification 
of a problem in easy terms—only subjectively arrived at 
while the problem itself is divested of many elements in- 
herent in its complexity and which we fancifully qualify as 
incidental—and that provides us with the maximum quantity 
of proofs in support of our opinions by probing them and 
developing them with every kind of verification and analy- 
sis, will become a guarantee in support of our conclusion 
and of the doctrinal fabric we erect on it. It is for this rea- 
son that I have been explaining and examining the principal 
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objections to a Philosophy of History and the errors and 
confusions of thought in regard to it which draw into a dis- 
tinct field—and one conducive to confusions—the interpreta- 
tion of the name. 

Over and above all this cautiousness and reservation, how- 
ever, stands out one fact which even the most decided an- 
tagonist of a Philosophy of History has to recognize, not 
only as a reality but as a thing of importance and significance. 
This fact is the persistence in the human mind—in every man 
who thinks at all about the world and about life—of those 
fundamental interrogatories in regard to the actual problem 
of the philosophy in question. 

It is true that, in view of the potential immensity of future 
history and the paucity of that at our disposal (as was 
observed not many months ago by your compatriot Profes- 
sor Sloane’), the persistence in humanity or in great masses 
of it, of a given idea or preoccupation does not in itself al- 
ways signify that the notion or ideal in question is consub- 
stantial with our nature, since it may well be a survival, a 
vibration from primitive stages of thought not yet modified, 
and to which, in fact (in that relative value of time), we are 
chronologically very near. For this reason it is not a plau- 
sible argument in support of the necessity of an idea or a 
belief that for many centuries down to the present a more or 
less considerable number of people have supported it and 
held it to be something fundamental. The future may 
wholly disillusion us. But if we ascertain that a definite idea 
or an ideal exists throughout mankind and is the stronger in 
a man according to his degree of culture—in an inverse rela- 
tion to other spiritual phenomena, which exist principally on 
a sentimental basis and are rooted above all in the uncul- 

1 “The Vision and Substance of History,” address delivered at Buffalo, New 


York, December 27, 1911. Published in “The American Historical Review, mh 
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tured masses or where culture is incipient—we have a very 
powerful argument in favor of its essential necessity for us. 
It is this which occurs with the problem of the Philosophy of 
History. Be it with a clear understanding of their meaning, 
their classification in the Encyclopedia of the Sciences, or be 
it without ever suspecting the relationship they bear to that, 
great masses of people are to-day, as in the first stages of 
civilization, formulating questions which correspond to the 
fundamental problems of our science; and each individual 
unit in those masses answers these questions from the point 
of view of a religion, a system of philosophy, or simply that 
of a common sphere of culture which finds reflection in him- 
self or in which he has been educated. 

It is true that many people pass through life without ex- 
periencing a moment in which those questions flash before 
their consciousness, because the material occupations of the 
daily struggle for existence leave no room for attention to 
other questions. It is equally true that among those who 
have broken free from this material incarceration, and even 
among those who move by custom in an intellectual circle, 
these questions pass often enough like swiftly flying sparks 
rapidly extinguished, or do not acquire that standard of im- 
portance which is given to a question as the result of deep 
preoccupation. For a long time, owing to doctrinal consid- 
erations arising from the predominance of certain philo- 
sophic systems (philosophic although some of them dis- 
countenance philosophy), there has existed an indifference 
and an apathy on the part of many people in regard to those 
questions. Although there has been a reaction in this re- 
spect, it is a fact that the number is still large of those who 
fail to appreciate their urgency—a fact, however, which 
depends on general causes traceable to the conditions of our 
modern life. The feverish activity, the superficiality and 
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show in which the majority exist, cause our moments of pri- 
vacy and meditation, of communion of the spirit with itself 
and of self-examination in regard to life, to become more 
difficult and rare. Distracted by the outside spectacle, we 
lose the habit of self-examination and become deaf to the 
promptings of the soul, and often enough we pass through 
life in ignorance of the exalted curiosity within us. At times, 
in moments of brief solitude and thought, these questions 
suddenly appear to us, but the intellectual effort required in 
pursuing them, and the time they would demand, make us 
shy and half afraid of them, with the result that we suppress 
them and continue as though in ignorance of their presence, 
until, in another moment of doubt, anguish, discouragement 
or pessimism in which the mind has nothing to fall back upon 
or other resources but its own, they reappear before us, 
without, however, our ever possessing the hope of finding 
time or opportunity for their consideration and their answer. 

Such a state of inattention to the problem is not enough, 
then, to deny that it exists; this state of mind, on the con- 
trary, continually affirms the problem as a presence. When- 
ever we wish to hear its voice, it is with the utmost clearness 
that the voice echoes, and this in itself will be enough to 
guide us in the circumstances. 

The historian derives a knowledge, or what he believes to 
be a knowledge, of the principal facts concerning the history 
of mankind; he traces the rise and fall of the great empires; 
he describes in its separate stages the process of civilization, 
its oscillating and, at times, contradictory movement, the 
advantage to one state of the labor of another which it re- 
sumes and carries on, the things which have been accom- 
plished in modern times, and the trajectory and law of 
development of institutions and aspirations regarded as 
fundamental in importance; and then, over and above all 
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this remain those same great, disquieting questions which 


embody the whole program of the Philosophy of History: 
Where and toward what is mankind traveling? Is there a 
goal of which, at present, it is ignorant, but toward which is 
moving the central current of its history? Is it being im- 
pelled toward that end by something beyond and transcen- 
dental to it? What is its significance and value in the whole, 
in the general process of the universe? Is it the creature of 
chance, or has it an orientation and direction? And if it has, 
can we deduce that movement through such of the facts 
about humanity as we have knowledge of? Does there exist 
in the actual conditions of its life some other foundation 
than the corner-stone of history? And, following from all 
this, what state is it which marks or is to mark the triumph 
of that history, the culminating situation most nearly ap- 
proaching and conforming to the purpose of the universe? 
Is it possible to define and predict for the future some main 
path for man, or is the Philosophy of History ever restricted 
to the limits of the present? Of the utmost clarity for every 
one engaged in the investigation of those questions which 
history, deeply contemplated, raises, must be the real and 
logical hierarchy which exists between them. Not all are on 
the same level, not all are equally far-reaching, and if I may 
use a phrase which is unscientific and inexact but which well 
reflects what would be thought by an uneducated person 
(that is to say, by the majority of people), they are not all 
equally philosophical, but some more so and others less. 
This question of a hierarchy and of a relative importance 
possesses a greater significance than would at first sight be 
imagined, because if we regard it as a proper and well- 
founded one, it at once brings us to the point as to whether 
or not the professionals, the writers who have propounded 
scientifically the problem of the Philosophy of History, have 
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grasped in fact the whole and entire problem, or whether 
they have limited themselves merely to the study of some one 
or several of the questions it embodies, and perhaps to some 
of them which, compared with those embracing the main 
object of the science, would be called secondary; and more 
than this, we are even led to the question whether it may 
not be the case that, while preoccupied with what they re- 
garded as the real problem, they were not confining them- 
selves, through an error of perspective, to aspects of history 
quite general and comprehensive in themselves, but above 
which they have never risen, never attaining a transcen- 
dental vision in the true philosophic field to which they 
were aspiring. I am not far from thinking that it has been 
thus in the majority of cases, at least with those great 
systems which have attempted a fundamental revolution in 
the Philosophy of History. I do not allude by this to the 
observation, continually reiterated by the critics and some of 
the most recent exponents in the matter, that the majority of 
these systems, if not all of them, losing sight of the complex 
nature of the problem, have given an ingenuous explanation 
of the History of Mankind to which is owing their failure or 
insufficiency. I refer to that which, apart from the degree of 
comprehensiveness in the problem they embrace, it is impos- 
sible to ask in regard to whether those systems embark on 
the true problem of the Philosophy of History, on which 
problem depends a series of others to be called consequences, 
or whether, on the contrary, it is not from one of these self- 
same “consequences” or minor problems that they have 
arisen, the minor being mistaken for the greater problem in 
whose solution rests that of all the others. That this equivo- 
cation is clear in Montesquieu, in Rousseau, in Voltaire ever 
so much more so, and in other authors of an analogous sci- 
entific standing in relation to the Philosophy of History, — 
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that they failed to get abreast of the question and seriously 
tackle its solution,—no one will deny. But even with the 
great masters of the school, the same doubt is legitimate, 
and the decision may be actually against them. Will it be 
said that Herder, notwithstanding the discrimination with 
which he subordinated to the more general standpoint those 
secondary questions which were almost the only preoccupa- 
tion of his predecessors in the century, actually raises in his 
problem of the factors and issues of the History of Mankind 
the real and basic question of the Philosophy of History? 
Was it approached by Kant in his own explanation of human 
progress—that is, the solution which is offered to the conflict 
between individual liberty and the general welfare—in the 
State? After this is there no room, even when the Kantian 
solution is accepted, for questions regarding the metaphys- 
ical problem of the plan of history, questions above and 
beyond the antagonism of individual liberties among them- 
selyes—that is to say, questions of a more general and 
comprehensive character, by the side of which the above is 
subordinate and over concrete? And in spite of the incon- 
testable grandeur of the conception of Hegel, are we not 
left, perhaps, with the impression that in reality it lowers 
and depreciates the problem and denies it what should be a 
higher point of view, in which the development of the moral 
conscience, of freedom, and of the functions of the State be- 
comes subordinated? The observation of history and its 
mode of development, and the interpretation of it exclusively 
from the viewpoint of a standard of ethics, notwithstanding 
a metaphysical quality, is yet something which too nearly ap- 
proaches a broad but, in certain respects, very concrete vision 
of historical development which allows a vaster and remoter 
problem to float above it. Yet clearer is this in Comte and 
his disciples, and in Marx and his, the character of whose 
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philosophies is purely an analysis of the factors behind the 
phenomena of human history, factors which only explain 
these phenomena in a secondary manner. Even in the acutest 
and most comprehensive of these systems the mind is not left 
satisfied as when one has set hands on the real solution to a 
- problem; it feels (and I say it without wishing to depreciate 
the value of those investigations and the clear light they have 
thrown on the movements of mankind) that there is some- 
thing still wanting, something greater which remains unan- 
swered, and which, if answered, would respond more fully 
to aspirations, properly speaking, philosophical. 

I regard as scientifically legitimate this dissatisfaction of 
the mind even with the profoundest and minutest analysis of 
human progress. I am also of opinion that the problem of 
the Philosophy of Human History ought not to be wholly 
limited to the two questions formulated by Herder,—on the 
value of that history and the conditions in regard to its de- 
velopment,—since, although, in the consideration of the 
latter question, there may have been a glimpse of the ulti- 
mate and basic problem, the systems soon settle down into a 
mere analysis of conditions and a generalization about the 
facts of history which is secondary to the main problem... . 
That which cannot be described as an explanation of human 
facts by other facts of a like nature (they may be as general 
and fundamental as you like, but that does not affect their 
nature) cannot be described as history; and thus, what has 
by some schools of thinkers been called the ‘anatomy’ and 
the “physiology” (or the ‘‘psychology,” from another stand- 
point) of human action, is not Philosophy of History.! 


1It is in not passing from that narrow standpoint that those claiming to 
have construed doctrines and systems of a Philosophy of History have been 
able to introduce and discuss the question of. the anticipation of future his- 
tory. In the concrete conception of this question it has been affirmed: “Hu- 
manity, in the future, will act in such and such a way, and attain such and 
such standards of civilization and development.” The question is neither 
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And now, in conclusion, there remains this culminating 
question: Does there exist any actual reality and basis cor- 
responding to that aspiration of ours towards a transcenden- 
tal explanation of what is a greater problem than all those 
scientifically formulated until now in the so-called Philos- 


-ophy of History, or is it a pure whim and caprice of the 


spirit that is never to be satisfied? To this question I do not 
believe we can provide at present a scientific answer; but I 
should point out that neither our present nor permanent 
impotence regarding the solution of what is an idealistic 
problem can banish that problem from the mind, which con- 
tinues to formulate it as an aspiration that is ineradicable 
and to which it is forever hopeful of finding a solution. 

And lastly we should remember, in order that the logical 
statement of the problem may leave no loophole of uncer- 
tainty, that the questions in which we embody the main sub- 
stance of the Philosophy of History do not, in their 
formulation, prejudge an affirmative answer, nor is such an 
answer an ineludible necessity for their existence. Although 
our answer to all these questions were in the negative, they 
would continue to be problems present in our minds—so 
long, that is, as the answer is not indisputably a scientific 
one; and even if it were, it would, none the less, be legiti- 
mate material for a Philosophy of History as real and 
settled as if it answered in the affirmative those same inter- 
rogations which for the majority of men correspond to a 
desire, latent but ineradicable, to see explained in an or- 
dered, rational and scientific method, according to the gen- 
eral plan of the whole universe, the Life of Man. 


permissible nor can it be included in the field of the Philosophy of History. 
Thus, Meyer is right (in his “History of Antiquity’) when he judges that 
such predictions are impossible, since in that which is generally referred to, 
the individual element predominates, escaping all prognostication; and 
affirms, always from that standpoint, that history only allows of comproba- 
tion, and not of any fixing of the future. 
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For this reason the essential necessity of a Philosophy of 
History depends neither on a special solution of its problems 
nor on the actual possibility of a solution being afforded 
them. It arises principally from the presence of the prob- 
lem in our minds and from the corroborated fact that the 
highest expression of what, as concerns our history, is called 
progress, consists in the awakening of humanity to the ideal- 
istic quality behind its actions, of the things it is accustomed 
to perform in ignorance of their value and significance; and 
in the guidance of his life by man, ever increasingly, through 
the medium of that consciousness and with an ever clearer 
vision of the ‘‘why and wherefore” of things. To assist, by 
due attention to this problem, in promoting the study of it, 
and, some day (whenever that may be), the solution of it, 
is more reasonable and human than to bang the door upon it 
with an a priori negative against its possibility, or than to 
belittle and discard it. 


II 
THE THEORY OF CIVILIZATION 


AVING tackled the main problem of the Philosophy 

of History, we should now ascertain what practical 

issues have arisen from the study of those would-be philo- 

sophic problems undertaken by the specialists, and what, in 
this connection, deserves further attention. 

We saw, it will be remembered, that all these so-called sys- 
tems of a Philosophy of History, all the interpretations of 
this science to which the above name has been arrogated, 
have been limited, in reality, to the scope of history, tran- 
scending this field only in brief moments of the investigation 
or in theological conceptions which we are not concerned 
with. But, although none of the systems in question may 
have afforded a real basis for the science they proposed, they 
have served, on the other hand, in no small measure as a 
means of deepening our conception of history itself and of 
widening our vision of it, while revealing all that is em- 
braced in what is called historical material, determining the 
more important and decisive factors which (some of them 
in distinct periods or epochs, others at all times) are at play 
in the action of mankind. In spite of the exaggerations 
which in most of these systems are conspicuous, and in some 
notorious, it is an undeniable fact, once having discarded the 
false, unilateral pretension common to nearly all of them 
and transferred them to their own sphere of history, in 
which such of their investigations as are of value may be 
developed, that to the science of historiography they have 
rendered immense services, at once widening its horizon and 
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revealing the complexity of human labor which each one of 
them has studied in an aspect not infrequently as real as it 
was hitherto unrealized. We can appreciate the positive 
fruits of these investigations on observing the great differ- 
ence between our method to-day of conceiving and writing 
history and that which prevailed some centuries ago; and 
even, it may be said, between the historians of the seven- 
teenth century and those of the nineteenth. The method- 
ologists, advancing theoretically ahead of the historiograph- 
ers (the latter exerting themselves to fulfil the exigencies of 
the former and turning to account the suggestions obtained 
from the ‘‘philosophers” of history, or at times actually 
raising systems of their own by way of experiment and illus- 
tration—e.g., Taine), have paved the way for our modern 
conception, ever becoming wider and profounder, of human 
history. And this labor, which has enabled us to elucidate 
man’s past with ever increasing vividness and with a keener 
penetration of its meaning, is a solid basis on which we may 
hope to find an answer to several of the questions which are 
suggested to us in the contemplation of that past. Starting, 
then, from such a basis, with all due prudence and a rigorous 
employment of those critical methods of investigation which 
are essential if one is to avoid wandering into fantasies (fan- 
tasies, though, not necessarily philosophic in pretension), we> 
shall be able often enough to arrive at conclusions of real 
scientific value, while other hypotheses will serve as a scaf- 
folding for subsequent investigation. And as this field em- 
braces what is positive and certain, and all that we are inter- 
ested in, deriving from a great portion of the moral and 
political applications of historical knowledge, it is our busi- 
ness to approach and examine it rather than sacrifice it to 
the lure of a higher and remoter explanation, which, even if 
possible, in no way excludes the above study nor renders it 
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useless. Within purely terrestrial aims and limitations of 
which we ourselves are cognizant—that is to say, human 
_ aims, of human interest—while equally, also, in our legiti- 
mate anxiety to understand more fully the way in which, 
from one moment to another, a community conceives its task 
and function in the world and tackles and solves the prob- 
lems which are its own, what is of immediate consequence is 
the investigation of all those historical elements which may 
afford us the knowledge we require and establish our con- 
clusions; for, in the long run, that in the study of history 
which descends among the crowd and interests it, is the criti- 
cal estimation in which, as a result of historiography, each 
historical epoch and entity is held, and the estimation of the 
general movement of mankind in regard to the question of 
social development or “progress” as we define it, though 
with error, since a meaning is, in this connection, attributed 
to the word which implies actual betterment, improvement. 
Clearly such a point of view will be a very subjective and un- 
certain one, since it entails that each epoch judges past ages 
according to its own social and moral criterion, and this 
criterion is not eternally the same; but there is no other 
standpoint open to us, nor can there ever be another, with 
the result that our only course is to reconcile ourselves to the 
manner and circumstances in which these questions must be 
considered and in which they have attracted us. If we are 
bent on verifying history ever more widely and more pre- 
cisely, it is not for the simple esthetic pleasure of knowing 
things, of reading or hearing narratives as children read and 
are told stories, but for the object of explaining to ourselves 
why men have acted in such and such a manner, of apportion- 
ing their responsibility and forming our opinions about their 
conduct. Whether or not we are conscious of this object, it 
is this which is the initial force behind our curiosity regard- 
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ing history, our researches either aiming at an explanation 
and justification of that particular national or political ag- 
gregate to which we may belong, or a criticism of the others — 
foreign to it; and the judgments and appreciations which are 
left over in our minds from these researches are factors 
which determine the conduct we pursue in our own private 
sphere of action and in our relationship with other minds. 
From a broader and more disinterested standpoint, above 
mere national distinctions, we are desirous, also, of learning 
the road humanity is taking in what we suppose to be a 
definite trajectory toward a more perfect state; what actual 
advances have so far been achieved; and what are the surest 
means, such as the experience of history has confirmed, for 
guaranteeing and augmenting this improvement. And here, 
in this higher sphere, that which in the other province of con- 
crete criticisms and estimations regarding given communities 
amounts to a conflict between national influences and inter- 
ests, is now a conflict of general theories about life, of dis- 
tinct methods and systems of organization, a conflict for 
priority between such and such factors in the life of man 
which, on the supposed justification of history, claim, in re- 
gard to that life, the right to be made the controller of it. 

And this practical issue which men deduce from historical 
investigation adds a new value to it over and above what it 
represents in the sphere of pure speculation, and is one of 
the motives on which its study may be justified against those 
combating it, in the name of a common utilitarianism which 
is eternally in doubt but forever reappearing. 

The investigation which is proposed here embraces the 
two points of view referred to, responding to the suggestion 
of the theme taken by Dr. Edgar Odell Lovett, President of 
the Rice Institute, for the present inaugural celebrations. 
We shall discuss first of all, as a general question, the prob- 
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lem of the history of mankind, following this with a special 
investigation into the Spanish backgrounds of American his- 


tory. 


The general problem of human history, as we shall inter- 
pret it, is the problem of “‘civilization,” or, as it is also ex- 
pressed, of “‘progress.’”’ Is the process of human civilization 
something continual and indefinite? Is civilization a thing 
which is permanent, transmissible, and which grows in succes- 
sive stages? What is the actual stage of civilization we of 
this era have arrived at, taking the criterion of humanity in 
general, or of those we regard as the most highly developed 
groups of it? These are the first questions which the prob- 
lem raises. By what means is civilization produced? What, 
in consequence, is the procedure to be adopted in order to 
insure and further it? These are the questions which imme- 
diately follow. 

Now, as regards both series of questions the answer is 
naturally to be sought in history, since civilization is an his- 
torical fact. This historical fact, however, has been trans- 
lated in our minds into a conception, or, to define better this 
appellation of ‘‘civilized’”’ which we apply to certain ways 
and customs, certain principles of life and conduct adopted 
by men in their relations with one another (as distinct from 
other ways which we should not describe as civilized), into 
an idealistic criterion—a classification, that is, of the par- 
ticular conception and ideal we stand for. It is thus that the 
first question to be considered and settled is the question of 
the exact categorical meaning we shall agree upon for the 
word in which are embodied all those different principles and 
customs—that is to say, the first question to be answered is: 
What is civilization? As regards the common meaning of 
the word, the vague acceptance accorded it, such as is usually 
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accorded words, and which admits of their use in conversa- 
tion and even in books without the necessity, on each occa- 
sion, of explaining them, the answer to the above question 
would appear simple. Yet, nevertheless, as occurs in so 
many other cases when one endeavors to fix the meaning of 
a term, there is not merely a variation in the acceptance of 
this word among different people,—a variation, let it be 
noted, singularly conspicuous among professionals and 
specialists, —but often enough an utter contradiction. 

A rapid inquiry into the principal interpretations of the 
word “civilization” will enable us to become master of this 
difficulty on which, sooner or later, one inevitably stumbles. 
. . . We will discard, at the outset, that acceptance of the 
word, common in modern historiography and prevalent as 
early as the eighteenth century, according to which the his- 
tory of civilization (Kulturgeschichte) is held in contraposi- 
tion to “political history,” or which also makes the term 
“history of civilization’ synonymous with the internal his- 
tory of communities in opposition to what is external history, 
and comprehensive only of political facts, or rather that sec- 
tion of political facts most superficial and least permanent in 
character.1 Such a contradistinction is illogical because 
there is no justification for it in fact. The history of man 
has not evolved in this fashion, divided into two funda- 
mentally separate branches of equal magnitude; and, more- 
over, there are no grounds for maintaining that many—or, 
in fact, any—of the facts of political history are extraneous 
and immaterial to the sphere of civilization. . . . Rid, how- 
ever, of this illogical distinction, we are still faced and 
obstructed by the twofold difficulty that among the defini- 
tions of civilization offered under the title of scientific there 


+On this. question also reference should be made to the book previously 
mentioned. 
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are scarcely two that coincide,! and that the criterion by 
which a community judges its own and other civilizations is 
not common and the same for all—at least, that is, when it 
is a question of fixing the basic and essential characteristic of 
the civilized state. 

As a first group of opinions may be mentioned those ac- 
cording to which “‘civilization”’ designates, inexclusively, the 
general situation in any country which has graduated through 
a certain phase of development in its intellectual and mate- 
rial life,—the requisite development in question being fixed 
as the invention of the use of iron, or the discovery of the art 
of writing, or any other analogous event prior to which man 
would be described as without culture, as “barbarous” or 
“savage.” Dismissing, however, the doubts and uncer- 
_ tainties raised by this artificial limit, all that need be em- 

phasized is the general standpoint shared by all the opinions 
in this category, and in virtue of which such expressions are 
used as “the civilization of Egypt” or “the civilization of 
Greece,”’ terms embracing in totality the life of each, inclu- 
sive of all phases, good or bad, concomitant or not with true 
“civilization” in the modern acceptance of the word. Thus 
the historian who with this criterion and terminology de- 
scribes the civilization of Greece will not exclude as a phase 
and feature of it either the slave system or the Greek re- 
ligion, though the one appear to him unjust and the other 
false. 

Diametrically opposed to this interpretation of the term 
is the category of opinions which, starting from a given dog- 
matic conception of civilization, partly ethical and in part 
material, excludes from the scope of the word anything which 


1 It is unnecessary to formulate here a list of these definitions; any one can 
find them out from the well known writers on the subject,—to quote, for ex- 
ample, several tendencies: Guizot, Burke, Gumplowicz, Henry George, Kidd, 
Metchnikoff, Tolstoy, etc. 
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is not adjustable to this conception; so that out of what is 


called the civilization of a given people, or of man in gen- 


eral, would be abstracted as uncivilized and barbarous many 
phases—not invariably the same—which according to the 
other terminology would be left included. In this group 
may be included all those authors who hold to be essential, 
before a people or a person may be called civilized, either a 
certain development in regard to material conditions or a 
certain standard of attainment respecting moral relationship 
and conduct. It is clear, of course, that such a category of 
opinions becomes divided into an infinity of sub-groups, ac- 
cording as the writer judges that it is impossible to regard 
as compatible with the ideal of civilization—being typical 
only of the barbarian or savage—the lack (according to his 
view) of justice and morality in such and such orders of life, 
or the need of a given religious faith, or the absence of such 
and such ideals, or of certain conditions of culture, comfort, 
hygiene, etc. And this diversity of opinion becomes still 
further complicated when, as often happens, it is not merely 
that human manifestations are split up into two categories, 
but further than this, that one or more of them, in a certain 
grade of development, are fixed upon and requisitioned as 
an indispensable necessity without which no historical epoch 
or community can be said to have been civilized, —the claim 
being that without this given factor all other phases of life, 
material and spiritual, advanced as their development may 
be, are at a discount and insufficient in themselves to warrant 
for those who represent them the description of “civilized.” 
Most of the interpretations in question refer to cardinal 
necessities in the moral, juridical or intellectual order; there 
being others, however, for whom the favored sphere is the 
material, more or less associated with a certain social and 
juridical organization. 
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Now, in the truly scientific mind all these distinct stand- 
points and suggestions do not at all awaken the alarm usually 
produced in those who, for lack of a personal opinion, de- 
pend upon the opinions of others, fluctuating and distracted 
amid the variety afforded them. The scientific mind, on the 
contrary, accepts as its definition nothing other than what is 
naturally suggested by a clear grasp of fact—to wit, that 
civilization is a status of human life constituted of several 
and fundamental and integral elements (embracing alike in- 
tellectual, moral, artistic, anthropological and social develop- 
ment, with the development of mind and character), all 
being necessary in that they respond to conditions and 
exigencies of human life that are also fundamental; further, 
that their respective development is not parallel and uni- 
form, either in the general history of humanity or in the 
individual history of each realm, and that what is properly 
speaking the conception of civilization is a standard and 
ideal of life according to which we appreciate every his- 
torical actuality and gauge the status and situation of every 
phase and order of the life of nations. Our basis is the con- 
ception of a perfected existence, and it is in relation to this 
conception that we signalize grades of perfection and devel- 
opment, of approximation to the ideal. 

Now, for ourselves, for the nations of America and their 
offspring in America this ideal is the ideal of European 
civilization in what it possesses that is common and inherent 
among all the nations which have collaborated in it through 
the ages. But now, above and beyond this there exist other 
communities which it cannot be denied have attained a high 
level of “progress” in other directions, and which cannot 
therefore be ostracized from civilization—communities 
whose standard and ideal differ consciously from ours in 
many fundamental aspects. Such is the case with China, for 
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example; and it is the truth, however much one hesitates to 
recognize it through attachment to our own special manner 
of regarding things, that in this fact is demonstrated beyond 
doubt the existence of different historical directions of civili- 
zation, or at least of two—namely, European and Asiatic. 
The greater or lesser probability of the former ultimately 
absorbing the latter, apart from the fact that it is a moot 
question whether the probability embraces an absolute ab- 
sorption or only a partial substitution in given phases of 
activity, does not invalidate the fact that there have existed, 
and exist to-day, these two fundamentally distinct directions, 
and ought to create in us a certain caution in venturing on 
dogmatic assertions. | 

Returning again, then, to the question of the integral ele- 
ments of which civilization is constituted, there are two 
things we must observe: first, that these elements respond to 
different manifestations or types of human development; 
and, secondly, that our researches are not limited to merely 
ascertaining the existence of such elements, or even their 
degree of development, but their adaptability, their qualifica- 
tions for fulfilling the ideal of life aspired to. And, more- 
over, it should be noted that the importance of the elements 
in question as inherent properties of the human species is not 
enough to satisfy us, but that we insist emphatically on the 
question of their relative importance, their situation in a 
hierarchy and order of necessity, either in recognition of a 
factor which is higher than the will of man, or as an opera- 
tion preparatory to uniting the best efforts of men in devel- 
oping and perfecting in a self-conscious plan that element 
which, of all human manifestations, is most highly prized 
and estimated, and regarded perhaps as the basis of the rest. . 
And it is of course undeniable that, from the distinct stand- 
points adopted in this problem result distinct social, political 
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and educational criteria and distinct views of history, past 
and present, and of the achievements of man in general or 
given countries in particular. 

But observe, now, the difference between the problems 
and divergences here raised and those resulting from the 
admission or non-admission of such and such phenomena 
into the sphere of civilization. In the present case there is 
nothing of that contradiction and confusion resulting from 
mutually destructive exigencies of inclusion and exclusion, 
for in this case we admit the reality and necessity of all. 
What is proposed is to determine a scale of importance or a 
hierarchy between the factors of civilization. All we have 
to do is to compare, for example, the position of Ruskin, 
who maintained that Art is the most important element in 
life, with that of Marx, or the position of those who regard 
intellectual development as the main factor on which every- 
thing depends, with that of the advocates of the moral or 
religious factor in place of the intellectual. 

This question of hierarchy is the cardinal question, indeed, 
which the problem of civilization raises, because it affords at 
the same time the key for our judgments of both the present 
and the past and the solution of the question as to what sort 
of rational influence and guidance is to be exerted by the 
will and intelligence of man in the directing of his life along 
a certain route, or the adoption of a given organization and 
régime. It will be said, without doubt, that this is not, prop- 
erly speaking, an historical question, but rather a political one 
(in that it embraces the organization of life), or pedagog- 
ical, in the higher and wider acceptance of the word.1' There 


1 Some schools, however, have considered it as, actually and strictly speak- 
ing, historical: for example, Marx, who does not affirm his theory of the 
predominance of the economic factor as a rational necessity which ought to 
be granted, but as a fact and a reality which has always existed, and which ' 
from this historical basis derives its real essentiality. 
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is no denying, however, that any one who approaches this 
question is obliged to seek in history many of his data for 
the solution of it, and that its solution is bound inevitably to 
react on his outlook upon history. At least no one can be 
indifferent to this question. The question as to whether it is 
the egoistical and utilitarian principle, in the material ac- 
ceptance of these terms, which is to triumph in the world, or 
the ethical and altruistic; the question as to whether our 
present life embodies in itself its own aim and culmination, 
or has to be directed toward a posterior and ultra-terrestrial 
goal, in relation to which it is merely a transitory and pre- 
paratory phase to be regarded as such and nothing else; the 
question as to whether the world of the future has or ought 
to be ‘‘“Greek”’ in character or ‘‘Carthaginian,” interpreting 
these names, for the moment, in the idealistic signification 
which a tradition, whose reliability it would be out of place 
to discuss here, has given them across the centuries, is one 
that ought to be the concern, and in fact is the concern, of 
everybody, and in the solution of which that experience 
which is offered by history in the shape of the positive issues 
which characterize two main directions of civilization is a 
guide of considerable importance. For this reason, in the 
theoretical argument conducted between educationalists, 
politicians, theologians, and philosophers, full and compre- 
hensive knowledge of the civilizations of the various nations 
as inspired by one or other of the ideals in advocacy, or by a 
proportionate conjunction of them, is a basis that is indispen- 
sable, bringing us away from problems which are in the melt- 
ing-pot of other sciences to the strict field of history—itself 
a fresh comprobation, let it be noted, of the organic relation- 
ship, close interdependence and essential intrinsic unity in 
which all departments of human thought are included. A true 
understanding of man’s labor in the world, and of the prac- 
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tical issues and effects of each of the great human divisions of 


civilization, without the admixture of prejudice and fiction, 


without the substitution for corroborated truth of unscien- 
tific suppositions, is thus an exigency which is more than 
merely historical, which transcends the proper limits of his- 
tory and brings us into the arena of man’s highest preoccupa- 
tions in relation to the future; while it is clear, of course, 
that if there is much in history which, after an impartial 
segregation of what is definite and trustworthy, is left over 
as uncertain, that section of historical knowledge which is a 
secure and arguable basis can only possess a relative value 
and a limited application, —this, indeed, being the first point 
which it is both the right and the duty of the historian to 
confess and discuss before such as apply to him, in the inter- 
ests of other sciences, for the material and’data which are 
his monopoly, and in regard to which he alone is qualified to 
speak. . . . Hence, then, the paramount importance of a 
comprehensive and scientific history of civilization; for this 
reason, also, all the investigations of historians, properly 
described, and of sociologists, economists, pedagogues, psy- 
chologists, etc., respecting the factors which, as such, have 
really actuated and are actuating the life of man,—respect- 
ing their manner of operation, their mutual action and 
reaction, their hierarchy and, finally, their issues and effects, 
—are indispensable in the attainment of a real and thorough 
understanding of human history, and demand, therefore, the 
most rigorous exactitude as regards scientific proof. So long 
as they lack the security of corroborated truth, there can of 
course be no deductions regarding them—a fact which should 
be remembered by such as are impatient for categorical con- 
clusions. 


The other question which stands out with the above as of 
cardinal importance is that of the persistence and continu- 
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ance of civilization. We know, as a fruit of modern criti- 


cism and research, that the theory of continuous progress is, © 


at any rate, a false one; that history offers repeated instances 
of reaction and decadence now on the part of one particular 
community, now in a whole group of such communities 
(those, even, of an entire continent). We know also that 
there have been highly advanced civilizations that have dis- 
appeared from the world without any transmission or ab- 
sorption into other communities distinct from those that 
embodied them, civilizations whose thread has broken and 
whose labor has remained for centuries and centuries buried 
and abortive; and in the contemplation of these facts it is 
only natural that uneasiness should gain possession of us with 
respect to the future. Is it not possible that the future may 
witness regressions such as that of the Middle Ages—a reac- 
tion which embraced all the most civilized races of the 
world? Is there not a possibility that the entire labor that 
man, up to the present, has accomplished, may one day be 
annihilated, swept from the face of the earth and lost as a 
heritage for future ages? Ought we not take into ac- 
count the intervention of geological upheavals such as those 
which fiction-writers have depicted in stories—without, of 
course, any scientific value? Moreover, in the background 
(it is useless to deny it) there is always this same awful 
specter, the possible annihilation of the whole human race 
itself, some sudden uprooting of its entire records, a pos- 
sibility which chills the spirit of those who contemplate it, 
and engenders a skeptical feeling of futility—the futility of 
a struggle upward toward a better life which is ultimately to 
better no one, which is doomed to be abortive. It is enough, 
indeed, to recall the possibility that, apart altogether from 
climatic aberrations or the destruction of large parts of the 
earth’s crust, this discontinuance may, none the less, occur, 
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as has happened in times past, without the factor of geo- 
graphical changes. 

Against these potentialities of the faire we cannot thor- 
oughly tranquilize ourselves or remove misapprehensions 
without a thorough investigation of the following historical 
questions: the conditions which are normally favorable to the 
diffusion and transmission of the distinct civilizations repre- 
sented in the different communities, and the difference or 
resemblance to be noted between present conditions and 
past; the object being to ascertain whether, in the existing 
situation, there are not certain new conditions which render 
less possible, and perhaps impossible, a repetition of those 
reactions and recessions in the progress of great masses of 
humanity (masses embracing, apparently, the most impor- 
tant branches of the race) which have imperiled or delayed 
during immense intervals the general labor of mankind, and 
entailed endless recommencement and repetition. After- 
ward as a practical issue of this, we ought to determine the 
actual safeguards necessary in order that this function of 
transmission may be better guaranteed for future genera- 
tions. 

In regard to the first question, modern science already pos- 
sesses certain positive knowledge resulting from the concrete 
investigation of given historical instances of the transmis- 
sion process, as also from the criticism and speculation which 
has been accorded the phenomenon in connection with the 
comparative method of investigation, especially in regard to 
the legitimacy of deducing and presupposing the fact of a 
transmission (without previous knowledge or detailed in- 
vestigation of the case) from the simple fact of a coincidence 
of institutions.! It should not be forgotten, however, that 


1 The same may be said of the Theory of Imitation of Tarde, which can 
only be applied with great caution. Imitation is a phenomenon of diffusion. 
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for historians there are still many doubts and uncertainties 


in the verification of this phenomenon with relation to events 


that are of great historical importance, the study of which 
cannot yet be considered as exhausted or reduced to definite 
conclusions. A definite though general theory, of wide 
application apart from the specific differences of each par- 
ticular case, cannot strictly be established except after a 
series of monographic studies of other data in connection 
with this process, extending over as wide a field as possible 
and necessitating what has still to be a long and complicated 
labor before generalizations will be permissible. 

While fully appreciating the great importance and inters 
est of these investigations, we must observe, however, that 
for our own particular purpose—in connection, that is, with 
the problem we are here considering—they lose much of 
that interest when we come to the second of our questions— 
namely, the question of the difference or resemblance be- 
tween past conditions and present in regard to the facility 
with which the issues and achievements of civilization may 
be transmitted and secured as permanent; for, if we could 
be certain that existing conditions, over and above being 
more favorable to the process of transmission, actually guar- 
antee and safeguard for humanity in general all the labors 
realized in its service, then our conclusions in regard to the 
first question are, for all practical purposes, at a discount. 
In effect, without further parley, it is actually the case that, 
from what we know of the past and from our observations 
of the present, there are enough grounds for affirming as a 
definite conclusion that existing conditions are, indeed, far 
more propitious than at any other period of history; on this 
there is no longer any serious doubt. And with the reassur- 
ance the fact brings us, we may satisfy our qualms, confident 
that what we are accomplishing to-day will not be wasted in 
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the future, and that the fruit of present labors will be reaped 
by our successors. We are aware, also, that this security is 
due chiefly to the development of material civilization, 
which, indeed, possesses here one of its foremost vindica- 
tions and highest claims to attention and furtherance; for, in 
augmenting and facilitating the means of communication 
between communities, it is not only approximating but at the 
same time solidifying them in a bond of mutual interests for- 
ever widening and forever becoming more closely associated 
_and interlaced, rendering thus more feasible and rapid the 
diffusion of that culture which, from being self-centered and 
destructible as in the old days, is evolving now into the uni- 
versal and the permanent. The fact of life’s present uni- 
formity, of the expansion and domination of a common type, 
and even of the same forms and details in many branches of 
activity, is sufficient evidence for this contention; and although 
it may be resented and deplored from another—an idealistic 
—standpoint, in so far as it threatens us with a monotonous 
sameness throughout life, destructive of the personal char- 
acter of each given people, it stands out among the facts of 
history as one of the most important and significant circum- 
stances in the question at issue. Concomitantly with this 
immense attainment, modern times have witnessed also a 
wide and fruitful labor of assimilation which applies both to 
the modern world and the ancient. For, in regard to the 
former, the modern aspect, material civilization, while it 
spreads and implants a fixed form of life and a series of 
common industrial appliances disseminated from their point 
of origin over the face of the globe, at the same time, and as 
an inevitable issue of this centrifugal movement, gathers in 
and abstracts from each individual person or community of 
persons the fruits of the original genius of the individual, 
further developing thereby the whole—that is to say, making 
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it forever richer and more complex, and facilitating the 


reciprocal action and reaction of the one upon the other. In. 


regard to the former aspect, the amazing renovations in his- 
torical knowledge and the resurrection of so many peoples 
buried for centuries from human ken, and for this reason 
useless in the advancement of man’s labor, have enriched 
quite suddenly, or in a space of time so short that it is almost 
negligible as such, the heritage of modern civilization, and 
enabled us to reap the richest fruits of defunct civilizations 
of the past, which we have incorporated in our own—to the 
extent, that is, of all that is of use to us, whether in the shape 
of some practical element of utilitarian service or some edu- 
cational contribution toward our imagination, taste or ideal- 
ity. We have only to compare what at the end of the 
eighteenth century was known of Greece, Egypt, the oriental 
civilizations, and even of Rome itself, as regards the art, 
industry, literature, science and jurisprudence of these coun- 
tries, with the information now at our disposal, to appreciate 
the immense advantage which in many matters we possess 
over our predecessors. ‘The classical restoration movement 
initiated in the Renaissance has, in these days, developed and 
augmented in a manner unhoped for and amazing; and if to 
this we add the deeper and more extensive penetration we 
have realized into so many other epochs of the past, and 
from which so much, until now buried and forgotten, has 
returned to enrich our civilization,—medieval literature, 
primitive art, the pre-Renaissance philosophies, etc.,—we 
realize in how great a measure, in the past unparalleled, 
modern civilization embodies the civilization of all history 
and is truly universal, truly the civilization of man. And 
this stupendous achievement, let it be added, is due to the 
historians, the disciples of a school of study whose practical 
value is so often superciliously denied. 
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But now, when all this is said, with all the hope and reas- 
surance for the future which it brings, we cannot deny, after 
an analysis of our feelings on the subject, that we are not 
equally at ease on all the issues it embraces. Although it is 
true there is no longer any doubt as to the persistence of 
everything which signifies material progress and of that com- 
mon heritage, scientific and literary, which now seems defi- 
nitely embodied in our life, we are not equally certain as to 
the continuance of other elements of our civilization more 
closely dependent on changes of thought and conduct. The 
material progress we have realized is so intimately asso- 
ciated with primordial necessities of human life and with 
appetites—or, if you prefer, aspirations—inseparable from 
human nature, such as the competitive stimulus and the com- 
mercial factor, the craving for economic profit and material 
comfort, that renunciation of these things seems to us impos- 
sible outside the hypothesis of some general mental aberra- 
tion in mankind. Nor is the retainment of all the learning 
and culture elaborated through the centuries, and of the 
beauties of literature and art, a cause for anxiety in so far 
as such a process of retainment is purely passive in character, 
while the inspiration of these beauties and that culture is 
practically inextinguishable in the human species. But in 
everything that is influenced by opinion such as is not secured 
on the bedrock of the experimental sciences, or in which 
other factors are at work in the form of speculative concep- 
tions whose foundation is rational and not empirical, or of 
feelings of another order from the appetites and aspirations 
previously referred to, a good deal of misgiving, despite the 
optimistic outbursts persistently indulged in, has to be con- 
fessed after considering matters impartially and _ scien- 
tifically. Who, for example, has not felt the possibility that 
the unmistakable advances we have realized as regards social 
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and political organization, in the general province of law 
and the moral conception of life, may not, after all, be 
doomed to immolation before some sudden metamorphosis 
of human thought and opinion, as illogical, according to our 
present judgment, as you like, but not without precedent in 
the history of many countries, embracing, moreover, widely 
extended areas? What meditative mind has not experi- 
enced, at one time or another, uneasiness over the possibility 
of the general orientation of modern thought being finally 
supplanted by another, to the entire subversion of our basic 
conception of the world; or of our literature and art sinking 
into a decadence in which they will be rendered extravagant 
and impotent ? 

With these considerations we are brought to another ques- 
tion that is associated with this theory of civilization— 
namely, that as to whether all the orders of our life are 
following a necessarily ascendent path—that is to say, a 
course of indefinite improvement, considering their history 
as a whole and discarding mere temporary setbacks; or 
whether there are not certain orders which are exceptions to 
this rule, different and distinct in character from those sub- 
ject to a continuous progress; whether, moreover, there are 
not others whose point of culmination (in man) has now 
already been attained and will not be exceeded, perhaps not 
even equaled, in the future. And, as a natural consequence 
of the comparisons and contrasts necessitated by this study, 
there follows yet another question which is repeatedly oc- 
cupying thinkers—namely, the question of a proportion or 
relative development between the distinct reaches of human 
activity, or, broadly speaking, between these two (to be 
taken as embodying the two main divisions of the facts of 
civilization) : the moral order and the material. 

Coming to a closer consideration of the first of the two 
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_ questions raised, we shall see that while historical investiga- 


tion has enabled us to determine the existence, across the 
ages, of a fundamental current which, in spite of temporary 
deflections, has always, in the long run, triumphed, mount- 
ing now higher and higher in the conquest of Nature and 
the applications to human necessities of her elements and 
forces, expanding in the sphere of social organization and in 
the direction of popular liberties, as also in artistic manifes- 
tation of a certain order,—yet, on the other hand, we cannot 
say the same of all the provinces of, for example, art, nor of 
all the orders of scientific research, and still less so of the 
problem of moral conduct, especially as regards certain of its 
most important branches. How many times has it been 
asseverated that Greek art, in certain branches, is insuper- 
able, and that none of man’s subsequent creations are to be 
compared with it,—not excepting those of this modern era, 
despite the higher reaches of modern culture and its bound- 
less sources of nutrition from the past? Who is not aware 
that, in spite of the great progress of philosophy since the 
Renaissance, its present situation is still fundamentally in- 
separable from the doctrines of the Greek philosophers, 
whose thought we have not, in many things, so much as 
widened? How often have we not been told that music in 
the great German classics was carried to its apex, both tech- 
nical and ideal? Who can deny that modern literature is far 
from monopolizing all the greatest productions of literary 
art, and that many of the great masterpieces in this line have 
been the work of the ancients—a fact implying that the line 
of development which this departure is following is not sub- 
ject to the same law which is guiding other orders and un- 
mistakably urging them still forward? And finally, who can 
escape the bitter confession that moral development is still 
exiguous, that customs are not improving all around, and 
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that the higher ethical doctrines remain untranslated into 
action in the practical life of the majority? 

Let it be observed, however, at the outset, that there is a 
strong possibility of error in these afirmations and compari- 
sons, owing to the influence of a traditional tendency, still 
prevalent, in which the “classical” is seen as a type and 
standard handed down to us from the past as something per- 
fect and insuperable, by which we have unduly limited the 
future, with all its hidden possibilities—possibilities in the 
way of new departures in the sphere of art, thought, origi- 
nality and culture. In face of this doubt and uncertainty 
arising from indefinite and what are for us mysterious pos- 
sibilities of new departures and new doctrines, a past status 
of perfection loses the importance it would otherwise possess 
could it be definitely stated that never in the future will this 
standard either be superseded or equaled. It would be 
sufficient, as regards art and literature, that the future should 
produce things of equal supernal beauty to the great mas- 
terpieces of the past, although the ideal which inspires them 
and the means and medium of their expression may be dif- 
ferent. 

Furthermore, it should be remembered that the only con- 
clusion of any practical value which is to be drawn from the 
fact—supposing it to be a fact—that in certain human de- 
partments of thought the goal of achievement has been ar- 
rived at in past ages—i.e., Greek sculpture—would be that 
certain branches of progress are more easy of development 
than others, and have thus been exploited and exhausted, 
while others are still in the process of development. The im- 
mediate consequence of this conclusion in its influence on our 
conduct, as one of the educative results of knowledge, would 
be that we should dedicate the greater part of our energies 
henceforward to developing all that is relatively backward, 
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withdrawing such energies to a great extent from the fully 
exploited branches whose pursuit, it would seem, can only be 
attended now with lesser results. Perhaps, indeed, in certain 
modern propensities, in certain orientations of the main 
body of humanity to-day, which seems to be cultivating by 
choice precisely those branches which are only imperfectly 
developed, there is a vague but effective consciousness of this 
necessity. 

What is of real and actual gravity, however, is the fact of 
the enormous disproportion between the highest results 
which have been achieved in the ethical department and 
those of the other orders. This is an historical fact which is 
evident, even without any special study of the matter, to any- 
body, and on the strength of which we may divide the mani- 
festations of human life into two groups: one in which are 
embodied all those branches which, it may be said, have on 
the whole expanded and developed and are continuing to 
develop in a conspicuous manner, or else have already in the 
past attained their apex of perfection, though to-day in a 
state of collapse and effeteness,—manifestations belonging 
to the artistic and intellectual sphere, or representing the 
material civilization which has resulted from man’s dominion 
over nature and from the applications of science, and also to 
certain aspects of social organization; while on the other 
hand is the group which embraces the element of moral con- 
duct and certain other directions of social and juridical or- 
ganization, phenomena which either have not developed in 
any perceptible degree or are obviously behindhand com- 
pared to the phenomena included in the first group. 

It would be superfluous to reopen here the discussion 
which years ago, when the literature of the Philosophy of 
History was flourishing (that literature which dazzled and 
misled so many people, while it offered little that was of real 
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scientific value), raised such impassioned argument owing, 


perhaps, to the radical form in which it was planted and the 


rash manner, disregardful of requisite historical data, in 
which it was approached, —the discussion of the question: Is 
there or is there not such a thing as moral progress? Such 
absolute questions it will be a matter of common agreement 
to discard as fruitless because no one doubts the fact to- 
day that, in certain aspects of his moral conduct, social and 
individual man has actually advanced, and that the practical 
ideal which is being realized in the higher circle of society is 
superior to that which prevailed in such circles some cen- 
turies ago. And simultaneously, in the juridical sphere, in 
the strict meaning of the term, accepting the common dis- 
tinction between morality and law,—a distinction which is 
not necessarily exact,—it is equally beyond doubt that justice 
is, on the whole, becoming more and more actual in many of 
the human relations it affects. 

But by the side of this twofold conviction which we possess 
it is equally unmistakable that the moral and juridical order 
still, in many of its phases and even in the most advanced 
communities, embraces what is immoral and unjust, and that 
_ the majority of individuals are likewise immoral and unjust 
in many features of their lives. The discouraging impres- 
sion which these facts produce in us is not so much suggested 
by the evils they infer as by their exposure of the inefficacy 
of doctrines and ideals proclaimed and effusively embraced 
by millions of human beings many centuries ago. It is com- 
prehensible that there are certain sciences which have not at 
all times realized the perfection and development they have 
now attained, because the advance of these sciences has fol- 
lowed from the grasp of certain truths which have only lat- 
terly been realized; but the ethical and juridical ideal, in its 
application to social and individual life, has been realized in 
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many of its fundamental aspects since immemorial time,— 


yet, nevertheless, it has produced only the most exiguous 
effects relatively to the situation which preceded its adoption 
or to its exigencies as an ideal. This inefficacy or extremely 
limited efficacy of the moral ideal is what disheartens the 
sincere observer and at times causes him to despair of the 
province of morality, even theoretically admitting the devel- 
opment attained in the other provinces of life, or at least to 
demand why it is that this element is to be found in what is 
perhaps an immense inferiority to others, and is, at all 
events, held in less importance among the problems of life. 
This situation is explained, according to modern theories, 
on the hypothesis that moral advancement is not solely de- 
pendent on the advancement of ethical ideas, but also on 
other factors belonging to other orders—factors which in 
most cases have made their appearance long after the actual 
ethical ideal. A good illustration of this doctrine is Buckle’s 
instance, in connection with war, of the decline of the warlike 
spirit in humanity. For Buckle, as is known, the three great 
causes of this change have been: the invention of gunpowder, 
Adam Smith’s book on the “‘Wealth of Nations,” and the 
use of steam in land and maritime communication; that is to 
say, three factors wholly distinct in origin and character 
from the moral sentiments which, at first sight, would have 
seemed to be the principal causes of this momentous change. 
In like manner, other authors, of philosophic affiliations 
very different from those of Buckle, have shown that in 
the abolition of slavery in Europe and in the betterment of 
the juridical situation of the land-laboring classes, moral 
motives represented only an exiguous influence, while eco- 
nomic motives, on the contrary, were paramount.1 These 


1 For all that is to be learned from Spain in this matter, reference should 
be had to the standard work of Eduardo de Hinojosa: “The Feudal System 
and the Agrarian Question in Catalufia,” Madrid, 1905. 
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and many other historical examples appear to establish the 
theory of the school in question, according to which moral 
progress is made dependent on scientific development, or on 


the changes at work in other very distinct orders of life,—a: 
theory according to which the relatively backward situation - 


of the moral order is explained by this observation of two 
facts—the fact, primarily, of this same dependence of posi- 
tion and the fact of the personal and intransferable quality 
of moral actions. ‘‘Whereas intellectual acquisitions,” says 
an exponent of the theory, “are transmitted scrupulously 
from one generation to another and the attainments of the 
moral faculties are not transmissible, in that every one must 
practise goodness for its own sake, by the nature of it good- 
ness is essentially personal and private, and even the good 
which is realized by the purest and most diligent philanthropy 
is of limited duration and can only benefit a comparatively 
small number of people. The actions of the bad produce a 
transient evil; those of the good, a good which is equally 
unenduring: it is only the discoveries of the great thinkers 
which subsist eternally, survive the ruin of empires and the 
fluctuation of beliefs, follow and are added to each other in 
succession, and stand alone immutable amidst the ephemeral 
and fugitive, serving as landmarks in the progress of hu- 
manity.”’ 

There is of course obvious exaggeration in some of the 
above affirmations, for neither is the moral element so 
changeable as is suggested,—a certain sediment always hay- 
ing persisted and affirmed itself through history,—nor can it 
be said that nothing of what is attained in this order can be 
added to previous attainments in the way that intellectual 
advancements are recorded and accumulated; nor even is 
there entire justification for the theory that the effect of a 
moral effort can only be passing in duration, for such an 
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effort, when it becomes crystallized in a social labor or social 
institution or in a reform of customs, may be prolonged 
through great periods of time and become incorporated in 
the general conduct of a people almost finally and unalterably, 
descending and extending to an immense number of human 
beings. These discrepancies, however, do not invalidate the 
general truth of the theory as regards the intervention of 
non-moral factors—factors, that is, of a different physical 
and spiritual order—in the achievement of advances in the 
actual domain of morality, nor the force of the theory as an 
explanation of this same disproportion in development which 
we are concerned with—this albeit that it is not a matter of 
such certainty that the inevitable action of the intellectual 
over the moral implies an absolute subordination of the lat- 
ter to the former, in so far as the influence exerted by the 
human intelligence over human conduct does not invariably 
signify the actual suggestion of new lines of conduct, but 
represents in many cases merely the thought and reflection 
granted certain principles of life defended by the moralists, 
—reflections that have resulted in a conviction of the essen- 
tial necessity of the principles in question;—intellectual 
progress, in the strict meaning of the term, thus, apart from 
all it represents in its own sphere, being converted through 
this relationship into a means for serving and furthering the 
end of most importance—the object, that is, of moral prog- 
ress. ‘The fallacy in the argument that because intellectual 
advancement, as is contended in this theory and in fact ad- 
mitted by us, is the impulse of civilization, it has for this 
reason to be considered the measure and criterion of it, is 
evident when we consider that progress does not consist 
merely in the declaration of principles or in the act of men- 
tally appreciating them, but in their practice and realization 
—assuming, that is, that the first and basic necessity in life is 
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goodness; the contradiction, moreover, between belief and 
conduct, between thought and action, is sufficiently glaring in 
our lives to save us from the error of deducing the purity of 
the latter as an inevitable issue of the truth and beauty of 
the former. 

But now, so far as our main question is concerned,—the 
actual question under discussion, —the fact remains, whether 
we hold this theory to be valid or regard the two spheres in 
question—the scientific and the moral—as independent, or at 
least independent in many of their aspects, that we are still 
left with the same doubt as we started with, though em- 
bodied in two forms. On the first hypothesis—that of our 
accepting the theory—it is necessary to ask: Up to what limit 
will scientific development be able to influence the moral 
conduct for whose growth it is responsible? In the second 
case we are faced always with this question: Is the present 
disproportion between the development and evolution of 
both spheres to be permanent; will it, in time, become dimin- 
ished, or is it to be augmented still further in the future? 
And in either case, what is the impression, optimistic or pes- 
simistic, that we are left with after the study of all, in this 
connection, that history up to the present has afforded us? 

But now again, it is not impossible—in fact, it is very 
probable—that the question is still imperfectly stated owing 
to the need of a further discrimination. In short, are we so 
very certain that all the actions usually comprehended in the 
sphere of moral conduct belong to the same order and des- 
tiny? Does not historical observation, on the contrary, 
suggest that there are two distinct classes of manifestations 
in this order whose difference may be said to have found 
expression in the distinct directions they have taken across 
history? ‘This very obvious distinction, already noted in a 
preceding argument, that exists between certain features, on 
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the one hand, of social morality, embracing determined 
aspects of human relationship—orders that have developed 
in moral status, and become purified, possessing what is per- 
haps an inexhaustible capacity for continued purification and 
development—moral attainments such as honor, tolerance, 
veracity, impartiality, etc.,—between these and other feat- 
ures of social and individual morality, as far as the distinc- 
tion is possible, which are plainly making no headway and 
in which the element of evil is as prevalent to-day as cen- 
turies ago, is surely a powerful argument in favor of the 
theory that there is one branch of our moral life which is 
capable of development and another in which all progress 
seems impossible, or at least has seemed so up to the present. 
That this is the case is, in my opinion, beyond doubt: I be- 
lieve that the experience of history demonstrates with the 
utmost clarity that there are moral inclinations in our nature 
which can actually be checked—which have, indeed, been 
suppressed among certain communities, with a resulting 
transformation in popular customs; while, on the other hand, 
there are others, always precisely the same, which, subsisting 
as they do in passions apparently ineradicable, dominated 
and subdued by only a limited number of people, not in 
each case the same elements, have not been subject to this 
rectification and continue as sources of evil. Such is the case 
with envy, anger, cupidity, ambition and the craving for 
luxury, and a whole series of other tendencies elemental in 
our nature whose products in the form of misery and pri- 
vation are utterly horrifying as represented to us by modern 
sociologists, psychologists and criminologists, such abomina- 
tions in our days scarcely being considered possible. 

These, then, are the actual facts of the case, the results of 
historical investigation, and beyond the field of these facts, 
on any scientific basis, we cannot venture; for every predic- 
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tion is merely a hypothesis, a problematical supposition with 
relation to an uncertain future. Human aspiration, how- 
ever, does not resignedly surrender to a simple recognition 
of the facts as they now are and have been in the past—in a 
recognition, that is to say, of history. Hope ventures into 
the belief that it will also be possible to rectify, finally, that 
which has seemed incorrigible, to subdue those forces which 
up to the present have been irrepressible, and so to subdue 
them that the change shall constitute a social triumph, in- 
corporated as a definite conquest in the civilizations, first of 
the most advanced communities, and finally of all. Such a 
labor, in fact, if we come to think of it, embodies the car- 
dinal problem of education, and it is on the appreciation of 
this problem in the alternative attitude of optimism or pes- 
simism that depends an important difference in the prevail- 
ing scholastic system. “Education will do everything!” or, 
“Education is subject to impassable limits in human nature 
generally and in each individual case in particular!” Such 
are the two conflicting statements. ‘The second bases itself 
on the concrete data of experience, the first on a generous 
confidence in the perfectibility of human nature and the 
eficacy of method; and so inspiring is the conception it 
awakens in us of the future that it has won the powerful sup- 
port of great men like Goethe and Guyau. Although the 
main course of pedagogy is to-day following another direc- 
tion, refusing to admit the omnipotence of education, it is 
certain, for the moment, that any absolute and categorical 
answer to the question will be problematical. This question 
the advances of psychology, social and individual, may enable 
to be answered in the future. At present the most we can do 
is to formulate the problem. 

But this same uncertainty and doubt which arise, on the 
one hand, from the weakness of our hypothesis respecting 
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the future, and, on the other, from the results of our study 
of the past, serves at any rate to bring us to grips with the 
urgent and dominating question: What is it that is of most 
importance in life? If mankind is not improving morally, 
what value is there in the other branches of his progress? 
For what do they serve but as a merely superficial satisfac- 
tion and a delusive mask to the virtual wretchedness in which 
the immense majority of individuals live? 

Let us now fearlessly approach this question, which, al- 
though, like others we have been dealing with, is apparently 
disassociated from an investigation properly speaking his- 
torical, is as a matter of fact essentially allied to such a study. 
The question is inevitably associated with the ideal of life 
which ranks the ethical factor (and quite rightly so, no 
doubt) at the head of all, maintaining that, as compared 
with this, material or purely intellectual advantages are of 
little value; while, for another thing, it presupposes that all 
the elements, both material and spiritual, of human life have 
necessarily to be equally perfectible. As a result of this 
double supposition every deficiency in the moral order fos- 
ters, it is clear, discouragement, pessimism or censure, with 
all the perplexities that historical data awaken with regard 
to the disproportion between the march of the two orders. 
But the question to be considered is whether, while admitting 
the first supposition (for me it is beyond doubt, and in fact I 
believe most firmly that the main value and significance of 
our advances in the intellectual sphere and the material con- 
sists in such assistance as they provide for the juridical and 
moral element in its task of facilitating a real understanding 
of the world and the subdual of natural impulse), there is not 
a great error in the second. Would it not appear certain that, 
distinguishing as we do between two spheres or groups of 
actions and relationships in that province of civilization 
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whose backwardness we are discussing, we should confine 
ourselves, without embarking on the impossible, to the per- 
-fecting of those elements which are perfectible, according to 
our evidence from history, while on the other hand recog: 
nizing, and resigning ourselves to the admission, that there 
are other elements which lack this capacity of growth, and 
in respect of which the only feasible course, with human na- 
ture as it is, is to limit their scope for evil, redeeming the 
maximum number of individual cases, and, in short, dimin- 
ishing the deplorable influence they exercise (it being im- 
possible to suppress them), as is being done to-day with 
many of them by means of legislation, police, prisons and 
reformatories such as are worth the name, and even medical 
treatment in its particular province? 

If we were to take this course and bow to the inevitable, 
we should be relieved once and for all of the warring pre- 
occupation over an impossible ideal, over the incompatibility 
between a belief in this ideal and our utter failure to accom- 
plish it; and this relief, freeing us from the despair which is 
born of failure, would enable us to direct the best of our 
energies toward what is feasible, discarding from the field of 
historical investigation problems which have ceased to be 
problems. And then, indeed, our whole theory of civiliza- 
tion, springing from a recognition of the facts of history and 
the undoubted progress realized in the majority of our ac- 
tivities, as also of the fundamental orientation which the 
whole of human history seems to contain below the surface 
of its racial differences,—an orientation which is not preju- 
dicial to the original genius, necessary as long as harmless, 
of each social entity and group,—would have as a practical 
result for the present and the future the ever intenser appli- 
cation of those means and processes by which, up to the pres- 
ent, progress has been realized, especially with the object of 
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accelerating the march of those phases of progress which are 
behindhand, and of maintaining the equilibrium in which the 
development of one order will not be sacrificed to that of 
another, either in dragging humanity into a life of egoism 
for a more or less considerable number of people merely 
voluptuous and sybaritical, or in depreciating intellectual and 
material evolution in favor of an esthetic ideal and moral 
standard, to which mankind is to be converted, incompatible 
for society with all the other achievements it has realized. 

Well, now, if we reflect on the aspirations of contem- 
porary civilization as they are manifested and expressed, we 
shall see, as was mentioned before, that all these manifesta- 
tions afirm the resolve to secure and conserve the material 
civilization now flourishing, to augment and at the same 
time disseminate it, embracing the widest number of people 
and thus converting it from the monopoly of the few into the 
heritage of the majority, and, if possible, of every one; also, 
that this same centrifugal tendency is to be observed in the 
sphere of intellectual culture, forever seeking to penetrate 
more widely the masses at the same time that it is perfecting 
the conditions of the higher investigation which is reserved 
for the chosen few, but open to humanity in general in the 
glory of its issues and conclusions. And concomitantly we 
shall observe that, alike in the flower of humanity and in the 
surging masses, there is a cry and clamor for the ethical 
basis to life, a demand for the reign of justice in the sphere 
of jurisprudence, of the good in the sphere of morality, these 
being the things which are our only guarantee against the 
tragedy of a life of hatred, tears and curses,—in search of 
these things, however, always in the consciousness, given an 
impartial recognition of experience, that there is a surplus of 
evil still undominated, which is probably indomitable, and 
which embodies the unavoidable lot of human imperfections, 
human limitations, which are defiant of human will. 


III 


THE METHODS OF EXTENDING CIVILIZATION 
AMONG THE NATIONS 


E were saying in the preceding lecture that the gen- 

eral problem of human history—or, in other words, 

of civilization—embraces two classes of questions. The first 

of these we have endeavored to answer in the before-men- 

tioned lecture. The second, although it has been the subject 

of many previous allusions, we shall now answer more di- 

rectly, in order to arrive at the treatment of the concrete 
question in reference to Spain. 

We must bear in mind that our object is to ascertain by 
what methods civilization is evolved, and what is, in conse- 
quence, the best course to adopt in order to strengthen and 
advance it. 

Passing over the beginnings of history, when each family 
or human group (if we admit the polygenetic theory) or the 
family nucleus (if we accept the monogenetic theory) either 
must have been self-taught and have had to select for itself 
the most important lessons which nature offered, or must 
have arrived at the principles involved through the inventive 
power of human intelligence, there is no doubt that the in- 
stances of autodidacticism, collective and individual, are the 
exception, and that when they do appear they have but a 
limited field of development and leave no lasting impression 
if they remain in the isolation in which they were conceived. 

The general law of civilization, as in education (and, 
strictly speaking, are they not the same ?), is reciprocal influ- 
ence and mutual teaching. Those who teach others are at 
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the same time taught. There is a continual ebb and flow of 
suggestions, corrections, imitations and reflected experiences, 
by which each individual profits more or less according to his 
power of assimilation and reaction. This law fulfils itself in 
each group, acting between individual and individual, be- 
tween individual and group, and vice versa. The same 
process takes place between group and group, although it 
may be possible that during the centuries one group, or a 
combination of groups, has become isolated and has con- 
tinued to develop an acquired impulse by virtue of the con- 
tinuous growth of human powers and the more than 
geometrical progression of their advance. The latter seems 
to have been the case in primitive America. 

This law takes effect without the knowledge of those it 
influences, and even against their will, as happens, for in- 
stance, between hostile peoples separated by mutual hatred 
and respective interests, or as occurs with those peoples 
who attempt to isolate themselves from their neighbors (as 
though this could be accomplished even should all the laws 
of the world seem not only to sanction but to command it 
under a thousand penalties). Aside from the fact that this 
law invariably works itself out naturally, man applies it 
reflectively. He civilizes individuals through education 
(schools, academies, etc.). Nations he civilizes sometimes 
by imposing upon them a régime which influences the great 
majority (e.g., the process of Romanization of the provinces 
in so far as this result was intended and sought after by the 
Romans themselves), sometimes through individuals, these 
individuals being chosen, as in the modern method of award- 
ing scholarships for study and travel, to learn at first hand 
the history and customs of peoples who are considered more 


1For example, in the case of Mussulmans and Christians in medieval 
Spain, who, notwithstanding their constant warfare, influenced each other to 


a great extent. 
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advanced, in order that the knowledge thus acquired may be 
diffused throughout the student’s own country. 

In this way the civilization of each group continues to pro- 
gress, impelled by that which each group receives from the 
other groups and by that which originated within the group 
itself. The absence of either of these two factors would dis- 
turb the equilibrium of the civilizing process, since to influ- 
ence and to teach, a people must have created something, 
and even that people which has created nothing equal to the 

productions of others, must have in its mental composition 
an original element on which to base and mold into charac- 
teristic form those qualities borrowed from its fellow beings. 
A people lacking this original element (which in its turn will 
convert a people into an active factor in the common work 
of civilization) becomes weakened and atrophied as does a 
disused organ. 

Since civilization and education are essential factors in 
every case, this question immediately arises: Is it right to 
impose civilization by force? In education this question is 
presented in the discussion concerning ‘‘obligatory learning”’ 
imposed upon the child, although he may not desire it, be- 
cause his resistance to it (if he does resist) is the result of 
his ignorance of the fundamental importance of education in 
his life. Had the child as clear a conception of its value as 
the adult man usually possesses, he himself would ask that he 
be educated and would demand this as a right, in the same 
way that he would demand the fulfilment of his right to be 
provided with the necessities of his material life, for which, 
in his earliest years, he could only ask by signs and cries (at 
times he even refused them), but which, nevertheless, were 
not denied him because of this. 

Let us now consider the problem in its bearing upon the 


relations among peoples. Probably ever since humanity has 
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existed and groups of men have fought among themselves 
for a thousand causes more or less clear, in the discussion of 
the motives which led to aggression men have resorted, 
whenever the circumstances offered a semblance of justifica- 
tion, to the argument that this aggression was entered upon 
in the interest of culture and education. In some cases this 
interest manifested itself in connection with religion (e.g., 
in recognizing as a duty the conversion of infidel nations, 
pagans, etc., and their introduction to the true faith) ; in 
others, the argument had to do with the general welfare of 


‘humanity, which was being jeopardized by the existence of 


peoples ignorant, backward, fanatic, opposed to all innova- 
tion, etc., incapable of developing with intelligent effort the 
resources offered by their own soil,—peoples, in short, whose 
continued unproductivity justified the interference of the rest 
of mankind; others alleged that humanity was imperiled by 
the existence of peoples stubbornly opposed to the recogni- 
tion of those fundamental rights of man without which com- 
munity life and social relations are impossible. ‘This latter 
argument is of recent origin; indeed, it is the child of our 
own epoch, and has come to replace almost entirely the 
argument of religion, just as that of religion replaced to a 
certain extent the argument of the superiority or inferiority 
of peoples and individuals which was used to explain slavery 
in classic times, and which was even advanced by certain 
philosophers of the Renaissance when referring to the 
American aborigines. 

Apparently we have before us a theory analogous to that 
on which obligatory education is based. Nations, like chil- 
dren, must be taught to realize the importance of their mis- 
sion; if they fail to educate themselves voluntarily, others 
must intervene in their affairs in order to raise them to the 
level of culture they are capable of attaining. Thus, the 
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most civilized discharge a tutelary function, aiding and co- 
operating toward the common good. Of the two forces 
working in humanity, one to advance all civilization, the 
other to bring about the sovereignty and independence of 
individual states, the former is, in the theory, the stronger— 
the usefulness of the latter being destroyed when it serves, as 
it does here, merely to maintain a group of men outside the 
established order and conditions of civilized life. 

If this theory were correct, we should have an example of 
a method of civilization distinct from the two common to 
humanity: viz., individual effort and the normal and pacific 
influence of others (if this influence is not rejected or delib- 
erately sought after). It would be, simply, the employment 
of the coercive method when the voluntary method was not 
spontaneously followed, and all that would remain for us to 
discuss would be whether this method may rightfully be 
employed, or whether, on the contrary, there is included 
among the prerogatives of a people’s liberty the right to 
remain indefinitely barbarous, uncivilized, or backward and 
markedly inferior to the majority who feel the impulse to- 
ward civilization,—the right, in short, to be an obstacle pre- 
venting the growth of this civilization in strength, its 
acquirement of new methods and its extension over the en- 
tire world. 

But even if we accept the theory simply as such and with- 
out raising any difficulties, history provides us with this 
extremely powerful argument against it: If obligatory educa- 
tion presupposes a compulsion, this compulsion is not used to 
abuse the child, to diminish his rights, to take possession of 
what is his,—in other words, to do him harm,—but to por- 
tion out to him a benefit in a form equally good. The theory 
referred to, as has already been noted in pointing out its 
origin, is only applied to peoples in the form of conquest. 
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_And, even supposing that it is mot a disguise for the mere 


desire for mastery, the form through which it manifests it- 
self usually bears in its train conditions which render the 
theory worthless. In fact, those who have recourse to it as 
an excuse to interfere in the life of a nation, to seize its ter- 
ritory and to direct its affairs, are not in the habit of deciding 


upon this course for the good of that nation (this is the fact, 


no matter what name may be given to the intervention), but 
egotistically for their own benefit (to take advantage of the 
natural and industrial wealth of the vanquished nation, to 
provide room for expansion, or through pure delight in 
domination, etc.) ; or at least these considerations take first 
place, while the task of education is left very much in the 
background, or is confined to mere contact with that in which 
the conqueror is superior; that is to say, the tutelary mission 
of codperation and of the regeneration of the less developed 
neighbor is subordinated to the acquisition of those things 
which contribute peculiarly to the advantage of the con- 
queror, or at least it does not occupy the preéminent position 
which befits it; and instead of a work of love, of concord, of 
mutual effort, it becomes a work of hatred, of violence, and 
of plunder more or less dissimulated. 

If it should be objected that in such a case the end justifies 
the means, since in the end the less advanced, conquered 
people,—the Roman provinces, for example,—assimilating 
the advantages of the new civilization, will rise to the level 
of its conqueror,—if this objection is presented, we may 
answer that neither is this always the case (for there are 
many inferior peoples who have never risen to the level of 
their conquerors, but have been absorbed by them and so lost 
their own identity), nor is violence, ordinarily carried to 
bloody limits, the proper road to education. This deplora- 
ble result is brought about sometimes through lack of tact on 
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the part of the ‘‘educator,” sometimes through resistance on 


the part of those whom he is attempting to educate. It will 


suffice to recall in this connection the thousands of victims of 
the Roman conquest in the Iberian peninsula,—victims who 


cannot be forgotten even in the light of the superior culture ~ 


which was finally forced upon the descendants of those 
sacrificed. And as it was effected then, so it has continued to 
be effected through all history, and so it is still effected in 
our own times. 

The question, then, immediately arises: Is it possible to 
accomplish this by another method? Is it possible to bring 
into the field of what is considered the more advanced civil- 
ization any nation whatever, without stirring up a conflict 
animated by that very resistance to improvement which is the 
result of their ignorance, and without this conflict degener- 
ating into bloody disputes and plunderings? Or, in other 
terms, is it possible to educate in the same way (that is, 
through the action of love and kindness) as one would a 
child who fails to lend himself willingly to education, a peo- 
ple which does not desire progress? In my opinion this 
question cannot be answered in the abstract. We lack suf- 
ficient historical data to give a well-founded answer, for all 
the material which we do possess is based on contrary pro- 


ceedings: the conqueror has always commenced by troubling” 


and molesting, and has thus given a motive for the resis- 
tance. Some exceptions which we might recall, but which 
came to nothing (I have in mind the attempt of the Padre 
Las Casas in Cumana), have usually followed bloody con- 
flicts, and it is impossible to say what they might have ac- 
complished by themselves if they had been employed from 
the start. That very division of mankind into peoples stub- 
born and warlike and peoples docile and submissive in the 
case of intervention, which the conquerors have been accus- 
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tomed to make, is in itself suspicious. We cannot be certain 
that the first classification was not often an excuse for the 
violent proceedings which the invaders themselves initiated. 

There is, moreover, a factor in the problem when dealing 
with nations which greatly complicates the question and 
forces it into the field of violence, although this may not be 
the intention of the one who intervenes. This factor is the 
total or partial loss of independence which the intervention 
of a foreign power always presupposes, and which, no mat- 
ter how slight it is alleged to be, bears down upon and 
hampers its victims, the more severely the nearer they find 
themselves to that state of civilization in which liberty is 
fastidious and does not even recognize the ideal restrictions 
which separate and distinguish it from free will and the most 
absolute personal autocracy. In the case of the child forced 
to attend school there is a loss of independence as he under- 
stands it; but his protests may be overruled and his struggles 
are so insignificant and ephemeral that they leave no traces. 
The protest of a people, on the contrary, is not so easily 
overcome, and is strong enough to bring about the violent 
conflict whose suppression serves to accentuate the hatred 
and increase the tyranny. Since even the slightest interfer- 
ence, actuated by the most generous purpose, brings with it 
some limitation of ‘a people’s sovereignty, —if this limitation 
is felt keenly enough by the people interfered with, will all 
the advantages that accompany it be strong enough to 
smother the desire to reconquer their former complete free- 
dom? Moreover, the self-esteem, the national pride of a 
people is far stronger than that of an individual; it reasons 
less and often fails to recognize the superiority of a neigh- 
bor; consequently, as soon as a people whose affairs are 
under the direction of another begins to comprehend its own 
powers and is admitted to the same rank of civilization as 
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that of the nation which is intervening with the intention of 
teaching, it will oppose this design with all that feeling of 
repulsion to which the self-respect of a nation is susceptible 
when it is troubled by the mere suggestion that it needs the 
guidance of another and is incapable of working out its own 
salvation. 

And it is to be remarked that this fact, natural in the 
psychology of the group and repeated in history, has been 
dignified in a theory which, idealizing it, has strengthened 
and raised it from the rank of an almost instinctive move- 
ment of reaction to the category of a recognized necessity, 
some of whose principles admit of no discussion. This is the 
position of Fichte when he names independence as a fun- 
damental and essential condition of all culture, since civiliza- 
tion truly serviceable to a people must be the outgrowth of 
their own effort and not something borrowed or taken over 
ready-made from others.? 

Except for a very few and limited examples of missions 
and governors in the history of our own civilization, we 
lack, I repeat, such data concerning loving guardianship 
over a people as we possess concerning the affectionate teach- 
ing of a child; but this deficiency does not authorize the 
statement that, generally speaking, the humanitarian pro- 
ceeding would not be possible. 

That of which we may be certain is, that humanity, taken 
as a whole, does not know how to use it. It has seen the 
wisdom of dealing gently with the child, but it has not yet 
arrived at this method of dealing with the people of another 
country when that country is open to domination. This his- 
torical law, true in ancient times, true in the Middle Ages, 


1 History, however, sometimes argues with examples contrary to this state- 
ment—e.g., the Romanization of a great part of Europe, which produced ex- 
tremely beneficial results, notwithstanding the fact that it was accompanied 
by soninaten The truth is that Fichte theorizes concerning peoples already 
civilized. 
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true in the epochs of great discoveries and of colonial ex- 
pansion, still reigns in the world to-day. And furthermore, 
notwithstanding certain advances in the laws of war, usually 
more theoretical than practical, illusory promises in the 
reports of the international conventions and frequently con- 
tradicted by reality, we note a retrocession in the ideas rela- 
tive to this point, or a new and unsympathetic assertion 
(dissembled in form and not very explicit in its outward 
manifestations, but very clear and definite as a rule of con- 
duct) concerning the incorrigibility of certain human groups, 
of their unfitness for civilization, and of the advantage of 
making them disappear as one would an obstacle which 
stands in the way of progress. At least there is a general 
indifference to the fact of their disappearance, even in the 
case when this is brought about by violence and has exceeded 
the limits of a natural movement for self-defense on the part 
of the superior group. These sentiments, I repeat, are the 
dominant ones which in the end direct the decisive acts of 
statesmen, and those which triumph beneath racial roman- 
ticisms which, in some places, have wished to bind the pres- 
ent life with native atavisms open to much question when 
considered historically, but worthy of respect from the 
humanitarian point of view. 

The question, then, in its practical aspect is answered day 
by day; and it will be some time at least before any one will 
be able to change its trend, however fervid and however 
reasonable may be the propaganda against it. Precisely 
here lies the problem—in the fitness of one or the other line 
of conduct. Which of them has reason on its side? Which 
should prevail in the system of relations between people and 
people, state and state? Do there exist, in truth, peoples 
incapable of advancing civilization, refractory to the de- 
mands of modern life; peoples whose mere existence in or 
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out of a country is at least a dead weight upon the progress 
of that country, if not actually an active factor of disturb- 
ance and degradation, the suppression of which is a neces- 
sity ? 

It must be observed that the judgment of incorrigibility or 
inadaptability is rendered by the very group which is pro- 
moting or predicting the annihilation of that which it con- 
siders a disturbing element. This judgment, always open to 
suspicion, since the giver is at one and the same time judge 
and party to the suit, is perhaps hasty as well, when we con- 
sider that it is applied to those who have as yet experienced 
no attempted education. If the condemnatory sentence 
should come as the consequence of a systematic series of 
efforts. sufficiently extensive and intensive to educate the 
people or the race qualified as a disturbing factor, there 
would still be room for discussion concerning the logical 
exactness of the conclusion, but one could never deny the 
fact that this conclusion had some foundation, and that be- 
fore arriving at it other methods had been tried. But, as we 
have previously asked, which one of those peoples who have 
planted colonies among inferior races can lay claim to hav- 
ing actually made an attempt at such an education, instead 
of offering a “civilization” produced through alcohol, decep- 
tion, abuses, and through that contempt which bars from 
communion with the superior race those men considered as 
lower in the scale of humanity? 

The above consideration, just as it stands, would be suffi- 
cient to make us suspend judgment respecting the justice of 
that policy of domination in the relations among peoples; 
but we could strengthen it still further by observing that in 
history this judgment of inferiority has not only been applied 
to barbarous and savage human groups, but also to those 
who enjoyed a well-developed civilization; not infrequent 
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_ are the cases in which a warlike chauvinism, the smoldering 
hatred of nation for nation, also applies this judgment to a 
nation which is almost upon the same plane of development 
as the one which condemns it and passes this opinion only 
because the latter nation does not consider the other as be- 
longing to the same “‘race,” or because a gulf of century-long 
wars separates them and provokes their ill-will, or simply 
because exciting contempt for any foreign accomplishment 
was considered a good method for assuring patriotism. 
Even laying aside these cases of actual injustice, of judg- 
ment blinded by passion, and also those other cases in which 
the condemnatory sentence is notoriously hasty and is not 
based on positive facts, there will still remain a few concern- 
ing which the question reappears in all its vigor. Around it 
the two opposed criteria of humanity will continue to con- 
tend—the sentimental and optimistic, which abhors all 
violent suppressions, and the utilitarian and pessimistic, 
which believes that such suppression is justified in the service 
of civilization and on the grounds of the positive inability to 
advance in culture which it presupposes in certain human 
groups. ‘That is to say, that even on the firm ground of 
sociology and law, laying aside all the selfishness, all the 
deceits and tricks of justice which are produced by special 
interests ever against our wills, and all the illogical precipi- 
tancy of judgment, this question may safely be formulated, 
or rather, in fact, we do formulate it to-day and answer it at 
each step without scruples, and hence we must consider it as 
not to be set aside in our minds, —the question as to whether 
there actually exist people who, because they are refractory 
under any attempt to guide and educate them, should be 
eliminated from modern social life, if not by a quick, violent 
method, then by neglect of their cultural necessities and the 
absorption of their revenues. This recognition of our pres- 
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ent attitude of mind toward a question of such importance 
should serve us as a touchstone for investigation and judg- 
ment of past conditions. If humanity to-day, with all its 
progress and culture, is still doubtful on this particular point, 
and, what is worse, in actual practice still continues to apply ~ 
the system of domination and fails to recognize tutelary 
education, or else does not apply it when it should, how can 
we be surprised that in other centuries humanity less cul- 
tured, harsher, and more implacable toward man, less influ- 
enced by the principles of fraternity and solidarity, should 
usually have proceeded in the same manner and fulfilled its 
duty of transmitting civilization either by subordinating it to 
its own interests, or imposing it by force, or judging that not 
the conquered people were worthy of it, but rather the con- 
queror in the dissemination of colonies which conquest itself 
brings about? Undoubtedly the fundamental work for a 
knowledge of actual human history is a thorough investiga- 
tion as to how each people, on coming into contact with an 
inferior race, has understood its relations with that race in 
the light of its duty toward civilization, and how it has ef- 
fectually realized them (favoring now one system, now the 
other). ‘This investigation up to the present time has been 
undertaken only in a fragmentary manner (that is, with 
- reference only to certain peoples, and, strangely, to certain 
definite classes of culture and of social life), and often in a 
spirit of partiality which sought only faults, not facts. The 
Kulturgeschichte, aspiration of the theorists of the Renais- 
sance, cultivated in the learned manner by many historians 
of the eighteenth century and reduced to a system by those 
of the nineteenth, is still in the main a collection of general 
laws whose ideal interrogatory lacks many of the questions 
which might explain its processes and give significance to the 
material on which it is based. One of these questions—and 
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_ one of the most important—is that which we formulated a 
moment ago. While this question remains unanswered with 


that fullness which its conception demands and with the sci- 
entific accuracy which would exclude passion and injustice, 
we have no right, even from the most rigorously sentimental 
and humanistic point of view, to judge any people upon this 
phase of their conduct, because we would lack the exact and 
complete knowledge of what they had accomplished, and, 
consequently, the ability justly to compare this with what the 
rest of mankind had achieved. 

This is the case of Spain considered as a colonizing coun- 
try. Since Las Casas published his ‘“Destruccion de las In- 
dias” (1552), Spaniards and foreigners? have discussed not 
only the problems proposed by Las Casas—as, for instance, 
the right of conquest in America (the justice or injustice of 
the war), the personal liberty of the aborigines, and espe- 
cially those acts of violence, unauthorized even by war itself 
and which more than anything else aroused the pity and the 
just spirit of the famous friar,—but also our entire colonial 
policy and even our ability as a colonizing people, in so far 
as colonization is to be regarded as an aid to the progress of 
the colonizers, which is the consideration that preoccupies 
those who regard the problem from this point of view. Let 
us put this question aside since it has no immediate relation 
to the problem of civilization which is now occupying our 


attention. Although this is interesting to economists and to 


1The defense of Spain’s colonial policy in America has been very incom- 
plete. Neither Vargas Machuca nor Solorzano nor Nuix, etc., has dealt for 
the most part with more than one aspect—i.e., the slaughter of the Indians, 
their slavery through the abuse of agents, and other matters connected with 
the accusations of Las Casas; and even this they have usually done with ar- 
guments which, judged by our modern standards, at times rather make things 
worse, although such arguments carried great weight at the time they were 
advanced, because they were in accordance with the legal opinion of the age, 
a circumstance which we must never fail to take into account. As an example 
of this type of argument we may take that of evangelization and that of the 
power of the Pope, which Vargas Machuca employs, etc. 
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those who with scientific reasoning deduce from every mani-_ 


festation of a people’s character the salient points of their 
psychology and their fitness for social life, it lacks interest 
for those who, like us, are putting a very different question 
—one referring not to the effect of colonization upon the 
colonizing country, but on the country colonized. 

In this respect it is not particularly interesting to note 
those cases in which the Spaniards of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, as sons of their epoch and educators in its 
ideas, acted as did the world at that time (and as is done 
even to-day quite frequently) toward the persons and pos- 
sessions of the natives, their political independence and pe- 
culiar civilization, more or less advanced. ‘That which is 
both interesting and necessary is to note and weigh, after a 
detailed and calm investigation, the true extent of this pro- 
ceeding, or, in other words, of this contempt for the Indians 
and the abuse of their lives and possessions, in order that we 
may be able to say whether the cases in which this occurred 
were such, in number and consequence, as to warrant our 
considering the Spanish conquest and colonization as a 
unique and extraordinary example of a cruelty and arbitrari- 
ness unequaled in history, or, on the contrary, an exam- 
ple of the manner in which human groups which consider 
themselves more advanced have always treated those infe- 
rior to them. And while we are considering those charges 
unfavorable to Spain, it is equally interesting and necessary 
to ascertain and scrupulously to judge those actions, laws, 
sentiments and ideas which counteracted to a certain degree, 
or attempted to counteract, the usual method of formulating 
and carrying into effect a system of treatment for peoples of 
different rank in the scale of culture and civilization, peoples 
of different religion, etc., etc. The accurate and complete 
verification and comparison of these two opposed points of 


AS 
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view will enable us to form a just and impartial judgment 


upon Spain’s early proceedings with regard to the countries 
which she conquered or colonized. This verification of data, 
however, has not yet been carried out, although it has been 
suggested and even initiated in certain historical and polemic 
works, modern and ancient.! 

The same reaction which is visible to-day in the works of 
so many authors, not Spaniards, against that exaggeration, 
admitted and encouraged for centuries, concerning Spanish 
cruelty as an essential part of our methods of colonization, 
proves that the matter is not yet fully understood nor the 
final judgment upon it rendered. The thousands of com- 
ments dealing with American history which have not been 
read and, consequently, not been used in historical investiga- 
tions are sufficient argument in favor of a just and prudent 
hesitation in pronouncing this judgment. 

There is to be considered, however, a second division of 
this purely historical problem which is occupying our atten- 
tion at present. This division deals with the actual benefits 
conferred by Spain upon the countries she colonized. Mis- 
taken or not, from the point of view of politics, the com- 
parison of the Indies (Spanish possessions in the New 
World) to Spanish territory, the consideration of their in- 
habitants as Spanish subjects, which influenced the laws 
given to them in the same manner as it influenced those given 
the people of the Spanish peninsula, the frequent transplan- 
tation of Spanish institutions to America, the participation in 
public duties allowed these very natives, etc., etc., are facts 
which merit consideration as evidence that Spain gave to the 
new countries she had conquered the same political and 
administrative system by which she herself was governed, 


1A résumé of all that is known on this subject to-day may be found in the 
author’s “Historia de Espafia y de la Civilizacién espafiola,” Vol. II, secs. 574, 
575, 588; Vol. III, secs. 676, 677, 678, 695, 696, 697, 698; Vol. IV, sec. 811. 
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and not a distinct and inferior system.! She also followed 


this identical policy with regard to her culture, establishing © 
in her colonies the same system of education which the 


mother country possessed and which experienced the same 
fortune and vicissitudes as did the latter. In this respect 
there never existed a system of exceptions (we refer to the 
classical period of colonization), but rather one of perfect 
equality. For the native races and the half-breeds Spain 
even went to the extent of founding special centers of educa- 
tion and means of obtaining it (as, for example, in Cuba, 
Mexico and Chile). If she did no more, and if she did not 
always succeed in that which she attempted, this failure was 
due either to the fact that the problem of popular education, 
as far as the native was concerned, did not at that time pre- 
sent itself with the same clearness and urgency as it does 
to-day, since culture was then the patrimony of a select class,? 
or because in the mother country herself they either knew no 
better how to deal with the subject, or if they had at one 
time known, the decadence of education had greatly reduced 
this knowledge. Failure was never due, however, to lack of 
interest in offering to the colonies all that Spain herself pos- 
sessed of culture and of education.’ 

When the Spanish governor failed to observe the general 


rules of the original policy in reference to government and 


instruction in the colonies, curtailing the rights of the creoles 
to hold public offices and reducing their opportunities of 
seeking prosperity through the liberal professions* because 


1 For references on this subject, see the references quoted in the preceding 
foot-note. 

2 Concerning the aristocratic and narrow field of education, one may con- 
sult the author’s “Historia de Espafia y de la Civilizacién espafiola,” Vol. III, 
sec. 745. 

’ “Historia de Espafia y de la Civilizacién espafiola,’ Vol. III, sec. 774; 
Vol. IV, sec. 837. ; 

4In this respect one recalls the typical case of Don José Perfecto Salas 


Mag Sis century). “Historia de Espafia y de la Civilizacién espafiola,” 
ol. IV. 
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he distrusted the use to which they might turn those advan- 
tages, the situation changed and the conflict with these 


_ descendants of the Spaniards themselves, mot with the native 


Americans, declared itself. This conflict, for the causes in- 
dicated above and for many others extremely complex, was 
at its bitterest during the nineteenth century with respect to 
those colonies which remained in the possession of Spain 
until the close of that century. This change, which was so 
late in appearing, has, nevertheless, not been thoroughly 
studied either in its scope or causes, and consequently it is 
impossible ever to estimate, with any degree of exactness, its 
historical importance and bearing upon the problem of this 
paper. 

Finally, the study of Spain as a colonizing power would be 
incomplete, from the point of view from which we are now 
considering our question, without a realization of the dis- 
coveries and contributions drawn from the opportunities 
afforded by her colonies and added by Spain to the general 
fund of the world’s culture. The services rendered in this 
respect by her geographers, cosmographers, naturalists, 
philologists, navigators, etc., make a considerable item which 
justice demands that we place to the credit of Spain in the 
general work of civilization—that is, in the list of contribu- 
tions which each people owes this work in proportion to the 
resources with which its history shows it to have been en- 
dowed. The just consideration of this point must wait, as 
does all that precedes it, until historical investigation has 
ascertained the number, quality, and significance of the facts 
relating to it. 

Let us now return to the general question from which this 
digression, or rather this practical application, has led us 
and which most concerns us since it relates to the fundamen- 
tal structure and scientific purpose of these lessons; in other 
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words, let us return to our study of the ways in which civili- 
zation is communicated or initiated or encouraged among 
peoples which either fail to possess it at all or possess it in a 
tentative and elementary state. Without discussing again 
all the points which we have examined, let us accept the law, 
just as history past and present shows it, that the peoples 
superior in culture, wealth and power, and animated by the 
desire to extend their influence over the world, always inter- 
vene in the affairs of other nations which they consider in- 
ferior. This interference, however, is undertaken under the 
pretext or with the sincere intention of aiding a more back- 
ward people toward progress through the infusion and 
transplantation of all the means of culture and of comfort, 
of the methods and standards of conduct which had aided 
the intervening nation in becoming a principal factor in all 
the history of the world during the epoch of its greatest 
power. And let us imagine the most favorable case— 
namely, that in which compulsion is limited to the indispen- 
sable (a case in which force is used simply to bring the nation 
under tutelage to submit patiently to the educative action in 
all its branches), and where this compulsion is actuated 
solely by purposes of kindness, codperation and aid. Even 
then a new problem of unquestionable importance would 
arise because it concerns the future civilization of the world. 
This problem is that of the relation which the distinctive 
characteristics of the educating and educated nations should 
bear to each other, not so much in the field of politics as in 
the more fundamental and important field of the culture and 
philosophy which each nation represents. 

The problem is neither useless nor purely hypothetical. 
On the contrary, it deals with a very common reality which 
repeats in ethical relations that which constantly appears in 
the relations of individuals, especially where these relations 
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enter the field of education. In all grades of instruction there 
are educators who understand their function as simply one of 
causing absorption. This interpretation of their duty is some- 
times due to a sincere pedagogical opinion, sometimes to a 
vanity which considers its own culture ultimate perfection 
and for that reason worth imposing upon others and repeat- 
ing without the slightest variation or amendment. Such in- 
structors consider that they have faithfully performed their 
task if they have reduced to the same pattern the minds and 
characters of their pupils, giving them a single model and 
smothering in them all manifestations of originality and 
individuality in order that no one shall either mar or improve 
the picture. In this same way there exist “absorbing” peo- 
ples who understand their duty toward civilization not in the 
sense of an obligation to arouse and stimulate the free spirit 
of others, so that through original and unhampered impulse 
they may attain, in their own way, the highest ends of human 
endeavor, but in the sense of imposing upon others their par- 
ticular conception of life and manner of complying with its 
demands; thus replacing with their own spirit that of the 
nation they desire to advance—that is, practically crushing 
this nation out of existence by destroying its national spirit 
and replacing it with that of the educator. Historical ac- 
curacy compels us to admit that not merely some but the 
majority of colonizing and civilizing nations proceed in 
exactly this manner. We must also admit that those who 
have entered foreign territory with the frank desire for con- 
quest have been more justified in so proceeding. This im- 
pulse of absorption, this lack of consideration for the 
mentality and character of other human groups, sometimes 
results from the instinctive and irrepressible force of the 
civilizing spirit, which, endowed with overabundance of 
strength, wherever it appears destroys everything less power- 
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ful, even without the deliberate purpose of so doing; at other — 
times it emanates from the excessive and inflated estimation 
which a nation holds concerning its own accomplishment, 
and from the corresponding contempt which it entertains for 
the accomplishment of others, in which, indeed, it perceives 
only those things which call for reform or abolition. In any 
case, however, the spirit of absorption springs from a lack 
of sociological and educative orientation caused by ig- 
norance, or at least by the lack of a realization, so complete 
that it is formulated and applied in a line of conduct, that 
education produces nothing of worth while it is limited to 
transferring from one mind to another formulz and bits of 
second-hand knowledge, as one pours water from one vessel 
into another, but is only productive of results when the 
pupil’s own intelligence is stimulated by examples, by sugges- 
tions, and by the assistance of his own judgment, which has 
been encouraged to attain a higher degree of ability to com- 
prehend life and the manners of satisfying humanity’s needs, 
both material and spiritual. 

It is interesting to note that this neglect or faulty compre- 
hension of the educational duties of one people toward an- 
other has been increasing and growing more prevalent as 
civilization has advanced. The enormous difference between 
the civilization of the Greeks and Romans and the primitive, 
barbarous state of the other European nations which they 
colonized and ruled explains, on the one hand, the contempt 
of the former for their colonies, and, on the other, the ad- 
miration which the inferior nations felt for the superior, and 
their eagerness to assimilate the higher culture of the latter. 
But we must also notice that the Greeks and Romans (we 
restrict ourselves to the history of European civilization) 
deliberately refrained from attempting to surpass or restrain 
any characteristic manifestation on the part of the nations 
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which they colonized and dominated, except, of course, as 
_ these manifestations might relate to politics and government, 
because this would have concerned their sovereignty. For 
the rest (religion, mode of living, private and even, in part, 
public law—all those things in which the distinctive charac- 
teristics of a people are most clearly shown) they had the 
greatest respect, or, one might say, since “respect” does not > 
exactly convey my meaning, the greatest indifference. By 
virtue of this indifference each people was enabled to pre- 
serve and perpetuate these important institutions in their 
original form and purpose. Rome had to attain the height 
of her power in order that Romanization as an absorbing 
force (certainly not repugnant to those subjected to it) 
might extend to matters originally left untouched, but in 
which, as a matter of fact, the dominated peoples possessed 
little that was definitely opposed to the innovation of the 
conquerors. Only religion was exempt from this uniformity 
(and perhaps also a part of customary law), although this 
freedom was without great advantage to those nations whose 
religion was really less advanced than the Roman paganism, 
and, more particularly, than the philosophy which was 
gradually replacing this paganism. 

Christianity changed the aspect of affairs by transferring 
the process of absorption to the religious side of the ques- 
tion. The Germanic peoples, Romanized more or less thor- 
oughly and rapidly and upholding in the field of law the 
principle that each nation should possess a code suited to its 
own peculiar conditions and demands, represent only as 
regards religion the uncompromising uniformist attitude of 
mind which, notwithstanding the indifference of the Mussul- 
mans in the majority of cases and the spirit of practical 
compromise which some Christian nations maintained to- 
ward them and toward the Jews for many centuries, was 
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imposed from the twelfth century, and which grew con- 
stantly more bitter and severe until the early part of the 
present age. In other things, however, the conquerors and 
the colonizers returned to the practice of the Greeks and 
Romans, and did not insist upon the suppression of the cus- 
toms and manners peculiar to the inferior peoples as long as 
these did not infringe upon the question of religion and, as 
goes without saying, upon the matter of their own sover- 
eignty. Either they left their subjects in freedom upon all 
other subjects (without this neglect in any way preventing 
the realization in history of that spontaneous assimilation of 
superior culture which penetrated everywhere, and which, 
through imitation, communicated to the inferior race that 
part of itself which they were capable of adopting), or they 
made them their legal equals, placing within their reach, as 
they did in Spain, all the means of culture and progress 
which the mother country possessed. It must be observed, 
too, that all this was worked out with peoples in a very 
primitive state of civilization both socially and intellectually, 
or even in a state of manifest barbarity. 

But to-day the doctrine has taken a new turn, and it is 
applied in dealing with all classes of peoples. The endeavor 
of those who uphold it would be to eradicate from within the 
limits of their political dominion every type of civilization 
and manner of living which differs from their own, and to 
replace them with a new expression of their own doctrine 
of intransigency, which, if it spares religion, affects other 
phases of life as essential and characteristic, and which is, 
after all, no more than an expression either of colossal 
vanity or of inconceivable short-sightedness with regard to 
the way humanity has progressed and can still continue to 
progress. The effective mode of progress which, in obe- 
dience to a psychological law stronger than human will, the 
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peoples of all ages have followed, working together for the 
perfection of civilization as a whole, in spite of humanity’s 
tendency toward jealous anger and the formation of distinct 
and self-sufficient groups, is not one in which a single phi- 
losophy of life and manner of giving expression to mental 
and spiritual qualities forces into one mold, with deplorable 
monotony and unjustifiable tyranny, the various activities of 
peoples; rather is it one in which each people develops its 
own culture to the highest point, extracting from each men- 
tal trait and quality all that it offers of essential and valuable 
in order thus to enrich the complex whole of life with cus- 
toms varied and distinctive (in so much as they are unique 
and represent the peculiar aptitudes of each people). To 
proceed in any other way—that is, against this principle of 
consideration of complete and unhampered cultivation of the 
individuality of each people—is to impoverish civilization. 
There exist, without doubt, examples of the above-mentioned 
mode of progress, notably in industrial applications of the 
great scientific principles—that is to say, applications of our 
knowledge of natural forces and their laws which, through 
their very generality, are applicable to all and which all are 
equally free to use. This also is the case with universal, 
humanity-wide principles of education and moral conduct. 
But, on the other hand, there are many qualities of the spirit, 
or appertaining to it, which fail to develop in all peoples or 
in all individuals. Each one has been or is master or master 
artisan in one or various lines of progress, and his accom- 
plishment is offered, in the course of centuries, as a model 
and spur to others who would not know how to surpass it, 
and who need, from time to time, to stimulate their energies 
by contact with an achievement which through its very nature 
has attained the highest degree of perfection of which 
- humanity is capable. Each particular ‘‘civilization” of those 
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which arrive at productive maturity has contributed its char- 
acteristic item. This contribution is the outcome of the — 
coalescence of the most fundamental, most distinctive quali- 
ties of the people or the peoples which produced it, and it 
will always endure as a model for the later civilizations, 
which, influenced by their own idiosyncrasies, may advance 
along quite different lines. In this manner civilization has 
continued to progress through the assimilation of the multi- 
tudinous factors which compose it to-day. Each of these 
factors has had, or has, its most perfect and characteristic 
form in the achievement of a single people, for the qualities 
and aptitudes which are called forth by human needs, from 
the most elementary to the highest, have not been and never 
will be united in one spirit, national or individual, but dis- 
tributed among many. 

This being the case, what would civilization gain if even 
one of these contributing factors were destroyed? And 
what more would she gain if all but one were destroyed in 
order that this one might dominate the world, subjecting it 
to a uniformity which would carry with it unforeseen limita- 
tions? No one is great or perfect in everything, but only in 
a very small portion of those things which his life demands 
of him if he is to be worthy and humane. What will he do, 
then, without the collaboration of those who can supply the 
notes which the lyre of his own spirit lacks, or from which, 
even if they are beneath his fingers, he is unable to produce 
as deep and full a vibration as is he for whom these same 
notes sound as spontaneously as the laughter of a child or the 
song of a happy man? Our human egoism lies in the very 
fact that we do not lack any collaboration in the task of 
bringing together the richest variety of essential notes. But 
to accomplish this we must realize, in the first place, the 
value of them all. We must make each nation, each people, 
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understand its unavoidable duty and grave responsibility 
toward the cultivation and perfection of its own distinctive 
note in the great harmony of civilization. In other words, 
each people must learn not to flee from the task set before it, 
nor to fail in that assistance which other people expect from 
it. It is also necessary to establish a continuous and sys- 
tematic spiritual communion among nations in order that 
they may understand and mutually aid each other, that each 
one may learn from the rest the lessons they are best fitted 
to teach, and that in this way the work of national civiliza- 
tion may be converted into a truly human work in which all 
groups and all individuals may codperate, each contributing 
the best and most valuable part of its culture, and each bear- 
ing always in mind the way in which his contribution will 
most benefit others. : 

Only in this manner should civilization spread, perfecting 
and enriching itself,—civilization, with the present and fu- 
ture of which we are rightly concerned, and the laws of 
which historians and sociologists do not investigate from 
mere curiosity alone, but rather in order that their know- 
ledge of these laws may enlighten and guide mankind in all 
its present and its future actions. 

RAFAEL ALTAMIRA. 


